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New Books on 


Christ in Today’s Life 


In the amazingly puzzling times in which men find themselves today, 
there is no fact of greater significance, or more hope-radiating, than 
that thoughtful men are turning for guidance to the great Teacher 
and Master. New book catalogs bristle with striking titles which point 
to Him wh alone can lead men out of darkness into light. The 
Christian Century Press has selected t following as really great 


books. All of them endeavor to see 


sus, not merely as a hero of 


the first century, but as the true leader for men and nations in this 


twentieth century. 


Jesus and Life 


By Joseph F. McFadyen, D.D. 


A fresh and searching interpretation of the 
Gospel of Jesus in its social implications. 
The author, who is professor of New Testa- 
ment in Queen's University, Kingston, Can- 
ada, says in his preface: “We are realizing 
as never before that the christianizing of 
men, of all men, in their relations is not so 
much a matter of interest to the church as 
a matter of life and death for the world.” 


($2.00). 


The Guidance of Jesus for Today 
By Cecil John Cadoux, D.D. 


This book is an account of the teaching of 
Jesus from the standpoint of modern per- 
sonal and social need. Says Canon James 
Adderley: ‘“‘It recalls by a shock to the be- 
wildering problem of applied Christianity 
and makes us once more suitably uncom- 


fortable. 1 want everybody to read it.” 
($2.00). 


The Open Light 
By Nathaniel Micklem, M.A. 


This interpretation of Christianity by one of 
England's younger Christian thinkers takes 
its title from William Morris's lines, ““Look- 
ing up, at last we see the glimmer of the 
open light, from o'er the place where we 
would be." The author says: “I hope this 
book may help to make Christianity appear 
more reasonable and more beautiful.” 


($2.00). 


Christianity and Christ 


By William Scott Palmer. 


“Twelve years ago,” says Dr. Palmer in his 
introductory note, “I was profoundly influ- 
enced by the critical examination of Chris- 
tian documents and of Christian origins, by 
science generally and by the new movement 
in philosophy. I felt impelled to revise my 
religious beliefs. It was a kind of stock- 
taking, and took the form of a diary, now 
long out of print. Many trials have come 
upon the Christian religion and the church 
since then. It seems to be time for a new 
stock-takng on my part; and | propose to 
write a new diary and in it ask my new ques- 
tions and find, perhaps, new answers.” Dr. 
Palmer is author of ‘““Where Science and 


Religion Meet." ($2.00). 


Studies in the Inner Life of Jesus 


By Principal A. E. Garvie, D.D. 


This is not a new book, but a new edition 
of a very great book by the noted head of 
New College, London. The Congregation- 
alist says of the book: “‘Its chief value is in 
its emphatic insistence upon the genuine- 


ness of the human experience of Jesus, 
coupled with the constant acceptance of 
the uniqueness of his nature as the only- 
begotten and well-loved Son of God.” 
($3.00). 


Note: Add 10 cents for postage on each book ordered. 


Here is a fine library of books on the greatest possible 
theme. Their possession and study will insure a 
fruitful year for any churchman or churchwoman. 
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EDITORIAL 











The Continued Tragedy 
of Expatriated Armenians 


WENTY thousand Armenians, refugees from their 
a. homes in Asia Minor, are today trying to get on their 

feet again in Syria. Their story is a tragic one. The 
war drove them from their homes, breaking up families and 
destroying property and livelihood, as well as causing in- 
numerable deaths. Of a typical group of 5,500 from 
Marash only 27 reached Adana in Cilicia. But the ones 
who did reach shelter set to work to found homes. They 
borrowed money, toiled eagerly, and within two years at- 


tained self-support. And people of that very type, coming 
from all over Asia Minor, were the ones who gave their 


mites to help new refugees as they came in. In this way 
300 girls rescued from harem slavery about New Years 
of 1920, and put into pitiful refugee camps outside Adana, 
the only habitation available, were supported as long as 
So they 
lived and improved their condition, and the sun was begin- 
ning to rise for them once more, when the French decided 
to give up the Cilician mandate which they had demanded, 
and to substitute for it an economic treaty with the Turks. 
Once again disaster almost overwhelmed the Armenians. 
Loans were called in, business dropped to a practical stand- 
still, and panic gripped the men and women who knew 
that the Turks would bring massacre to this Christian pop- 
ulation who had once escaped. So a second time every- 
thing had to be given up, and something like 75,000 refu- 
gees rushed from Cilicia to the coast, at Mersine and Alex- 
andretta, hoping to escape by ship. But ships were few 
and the lands willing to welcome such immigrants fewer 
still. Weeks passed before the French finally aided in the 
evacuation of the country, and made it possible for broken 
families to escape. And it is 20,000 of these people who 
are now in Syria, starting again. They find the cities of 
Syria already overcrowded, both by refugees from outside 


necessary by the gifts of the earlier arrivals. 


and by Syrians who were driven from the mountains dur- 
ing the war. They find a majority of the people opposed 
to the French mandate in Syria, and equally opposed to 


And 


they find the high prices and hard times which are preva- 


the influx of Armenians under French protection. 
lent in most parts of the world. The country districts in 
which the French would locate them are unsafe because 
With hardly 


any possessions beyond the very clothes on their backs 


of the Arab-Syrian dislike of alien intrusion. 


the position of these hapless homeseekers could hardly be 
more appealing; yet such is their ability and grit that all 
but three thousand, including many children, are entirely 
supporting themselves, and those who have not found work 
are asking for only the minimum help that will keep them 
alive. A missionary in Syria writes that he never saw 
such magnificent determination and recuperative power in 
the face of apparent disaster. It is another proof that this 
oldest and staunchest Christian nation deserves the help 


America is giving and the opportunity for rehabilitation. 


Genoa, Jerusalem and 
Christian Unity 

R. JOWETT has proposed a Christian Genoa at which 

the leading churchmen of the world shall meet and at 
least arrange a sectarian truce. Such a gathering would 
do no harm, and as little good. The tragedy of both Genoa 
and Geneva is that the same Holland, Britain, Italy, France 
and Russia, having the same mind as before, make negotia- 
tion unfruitful; and the same would be true of the 
churches. What is needed is a better mind, more insight, 
more sympathy, more appreciation. The new Lambeth 
report on Christian unity, signed by the archbishops and 
Dr. J. D. Jones, reminds us of Bunyan’s “Mr. Anything.” 
Dr. Glover writes a stinging criticism in which he says, 
“The document represents out-classed scholarship and old- 
style thinking; it is conventional, sentimental, diplamtatic. 
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It is bad for a future church to rest deliberately on bad 
thinking and superannuated scholarship.” Surely, if we 
are to achieve a Christian unity worth having, it will be 
realized, not by the bargain and dicker of venerable ecclesi- 
astics, but by forgetting the hair-splitting distinctions about 
which men made so much ado in other days, and learning 
to do the things which Jesus told us to do—feed the hun- 
gry, clothe the naked, open the eyes of the blind, set at 
liberty the captives, and preach the gospel to the poor. 
What we need is not apostolic succession, but a succession 
of apostles—a Christian leadership that shall express and 
interpret the pent-up yearnings of the people for a more 
heroic Christianity; setting the Christ spirit and word as 
the standard of the new world. Not Genoa, not Geneva, 
but Jerusalem is the hope of mankind! 


When Did Commencement 
High-Jinks Commence? 


ROM all over the land have come laments that college 

commencements are no longer worthily observed, and 
that the grotesque costumes, caperings and wild revelry on 
the part of young people today are tokens of decay of a 
To all this a writer 
in the New York Times opposes the facts about the good 
old days about which we hear so much and know so little. 


sense of law and order and decorum. 


He tells how the first Harvard commencement, in 1642, 
even when there were no 
‘old grads” to blame—and that John Winthrop complained 


was marked by hilarious levity 
to the governor against the ribaldry of it all. Two gen- 
erations later the conditions had not improved, and Samuel 
Sewall writes in commendation of a sermon “against ex- 
Cotton Mather, 
much put 
n 1717 about commencement frivolity, which he described 
as “time sorrily enough thrown away.” 


cess in commencement entertainments.” 


not celebrated for his high spirits, was out 
If these glimpses 
of the days of old should diminish somewhat our zeal for 
returning thereto, they may at least show us that we are 
If the 
commencement season is gladsome and full of frolic, let us 
thank God that it was born that way. 


not so near gone to the dogs as we had imagined. 


Prison Yawns For a 
british Jingoist 
EVEN 


(jreat 


years in penal servitude is the reward which 
sritain has given one of her loudest exponents 
patriotism. Horatio Bottomley has been for a number 


of years editor of John Bull. 


This was the red rag of 
super-patriotism in the British isles, corresponding in its 
tone in large measure to some of the journals owned by 
William Randolph Hearst in this country. Each week all 
the intlammatory things that were obtainable were put in 
this paper which boasted itself not only of its loyalty to 
the empire, but on the restriction of its loyalty to the 
pire. Mr. 


ic views, but for the embezzlement of three quarters of a 


em- 
ottomley is going to prison not for his patriot- 
million dollars. Some of the money he has paid back since 
He had 
his patriotism as an 


e fell into trouble, but all of it he could not pay. 
the effrontery in his trial to plead 


extenuating circumstance. He is an outstanding example 
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of a type of citizen which is to be found on both sides of 
the water. Their sort of patriotism is a matter of flag. 
waving. They urge enlistment in war time, and bond. 
buying and food conservation. But at the same time they 
are trying to get a corner on food products, and are not 
above a good slice of graft on government contracts. Some 
of our people still think there is some connection between 
patriotism and obedience to the law. They feel that patriot- 
ism ought to involve unselfish conduct in times of great 
national emergency. The truest patriot is not the one who 
professes the greatest hatred toward some enemy, potential 
or actual. One may truly love his native land, but see 
his nation’s destiny in terms of service to the holy cause 
It is a pity that the American courts have 
not yet gained custody of our jingoists and buccaneers. 
In most communities of any size one can point to men who 
hang out the flag on the Fourth of July but collect graft 
whenever they can find it. These are usually ready for 
war at the drop of the hat for that makes the graft come 


of civilization. 


easier. 


Forecasting the 
Church Program 
HEN the Comity Commission of the Chicago Church 
Federation on a recent occasion called in Mr. E. 
Thurston of the Chicago Telephone Company to speak on 
the future developments of Chicago, they were taking ad- 
vantage of the wisdom of this world which now underlies 
the policies of all the great public service corporations of 
the city.. These corporations in order not to waste money, 
must be able to anticipate the growth of the city in specific 
Mr. Thurston 
in speaking to the ministers gave his sober estimate of 


directions, and keep ahead of such growth. 


Chicago's population from the standpoint of a big cor- 
poration that must provide telephones for many new 
He 
asserts that in 1940 Chicago will be a city of four million 
That is to say, in eighteen years a million people 
The comity com- 


sections of the city now only beginning to be built. 


people 
will be added to the present population. 
mission of the church Federation is desirous of using all 
the knowledge of these big corporations in order to an- 
ticipate the church needs of the city. If we allow only 
one church to each two thousand of population the new 
million will require in the next eighteen years five hundred 
churches, Protestant and Catholic. Many smaller 
lenominations which have been seeking places in the city 
where they need not be competitive can find in these new 
sections an opportunity to organize their churches. A few 
larger denominations will pre-empt most of the territory, 
If ever there was need of Christian unity it 
is in the planting of these new churches. Chicago has a 
cooperative council of city missions made up of repre- 
sentatives of the city mission societies of five denomina- 
It also has the comity commision of the Church 


new 


however. 


uons. 
Federation which includes all the evangelical bodies of the 
city. With this double-headed comity program, it will be 
impossible to meet the challenge of the new situation which 
confronts the churches. What will happen no doubt as the 
religious needs of a million people are in some measure met 
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will be a scramble, more polite than in former years, but 
nevertheless a scramble. If people could be given the 
gospel in this big city in some such intelligent fashion as 
they are provided telephones, gas and electricity, there 
would be a new public respect for the church. 


Restoration of the 
Fine Arts Building 


HE most beautiful of all the structures erected for 
the Chicago World’s Fair of 1893 was the Fine 
{rts building. Perhaps not in the world has there been 
a more beautiful example of architecture. It would easily 
rank with the Taj Mahal and the Parthenon. For years 
it has been used as the home of the Field Columbian 
Museum, but the erection of the permanent structure in 
Grant park has rendered this temporary function no long- 
er necessary. The question, therefore, has arisen as to 
what shall be done with the building. The South Park 
commissioners have been confronted with a difficult dilem- 
ma. The mere maintenance of the building without any 
use is a matter of expense and danger. Its restoration 
weuld cost not less than $1,000,000 and its annual upkeep 
would run to $20,000. And yet so substantial is the 
structure that so far as stability and permanence are con- 
cerned, it has all the qualities of a building capable of 
enduring for generations. In this situation the Illinois 
Federation of Women’s Clubs has consented to become 
responsible for the restoration of a section of the build- 
ing with the idea that public opinion will be converted to 
the plan of providing by taxation for its entire restor- 
ation. A more splendid enterprise could hardly be imag- 
There are several uses to which the structure could 
he put, but the main object of its restoration is to pre- 
serve this magnificent pile for the joy and instruction of 
the citizenship of Chicago and its visitors. It is to be 
hoped that the women’s clubs may receive not only the 
hearty commendation, but the financial assistance of citi- 
ens who appreciate great works of art and wish them 
perpetuated for the satisfaction of the generations. 


ined. 


Church Going in 
Summer Time 


Pged widows are not those who have suffered a per- 
manent bereavement. They are just the unhappy 
adies who have to go to church alone all summer long. 
Of these there is an increasing number each year. Occas- 
mally there is a club man who refuses to play golf on 
Sunday but he is rara avis. Some there are who will 
set up on Sunday morning and finish the game before 
breakfast, attend church and play the second game in the 
afternoon, but these are few. A much advertised early 
morning service for golfers at a Chicago church of the 
Universalist faith recently brought out only a sorry dozen, 
and part of these were women who looked very much like 
those faithful saints who will go to prayer meeting on a 
rainy night. An even more serious competitor of the 
church is the automobile. A few, perhaps, have used the 
new transportation to make church going more conven- 
ient and more regular. But the balance is on the other 


side. There is something strange about the mania of many 


XUM 
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of these new road fiends. Many drive too rapidly to see 
anything. George Ade claims he has reached the maxi- 
mum of privacy in putting his golf course on a state road. 
Everybody goes by at such a high speed that he could 
not see a small object like a bumper. Perhaps most of 
these motorists, however, do have some distant goal which 
is a beauty spot of nature. Their fast and furious pace 
past homely orchards and homesteads is to reach the fish- 
ing grounds, or find the cool of a picnic grove. Mean- 
while most of these who have returned to nature worship 
would be shocked if the group of the faithful who keep 
the churches going on summer Sundays were to quit. As 
one nature worshipper confessed to his minister, “It makes 
me feel good to know that you are going right on preach- 
ing your good sermons!” 


Radicalism in the 
New Testament 
N editorial in the New York Times wonders over the 
anomaly of radicals in the recent Northern Baptist 
Convention winning their “victory” through an appeal to 
the New Testament against the Fundamentalist conserva- 
tives who were out with a statement of doctrine fresh (7?) 
from the first third of the nineteenth century. 
dering, to be sure, to find modernist conservatives thus 


It is bewil- 
discomfited by first century radicals. Some profane bol- 
shevik will next be paging Noah and Methusaleh to rebuke 
the reactionism of Max Eastman and Eugene Debs. But 
modernism and reaction do not go by the calendar. They 
are matters of the spirit. And the time will doubtless come 
again, and many times, when those who would hale the 
world back to ancient and outworn issues will meet their 
discomfiture in the everlasting progressiveness of the New 
Testament. But perhaps the keenest irony of the situa- 
tion at the Northern Baptist Convention, as the Times 
points out, was the appeal of the Fundamentalist millen- 
arians for subscription to the New Hampshire pronounce- 
ment of 1832, “that the end of the world is approaching.” 
If that event, assumed to be so imminent ninety years ago, 
still lingers, even radicals may be credited with a degree 
of “conservatism” if they decline to become excited over 
the discovery of its impending. How many, many times 
it has transpired that a sense of humor would have dis- 
sipated the fuss and fury of theological and ecclesiastical 
controversies! The most cynical modernist may be moved 
to a degree of compassion for the poor Fundamentalists on 
whom the Northern Baptist Convention appears to have 
turned both the laugh and the votes. 


A Religious Evolution 
in the Public Library 
RIGINALLY the church 
books, and ministers were called clerks, with special 
legal standing in the courts because of their supposed 
learning. But this is no longer true. When the public 
library became common during the past century. It was 
at first quite aloof from the church, and many of the older 
churches were openly suspicious of the new institution. 
It was inevitable, however, that church and library should 


was the custodian of all 
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draw tegether, for the library has grown in its ideas of 
community service. The library not only distributes books, 
it also disseminates victrola records, stereoscopic pictures 
and music rolls for player pianos. It has established sta- 
tions in public schools to bring the books closer to the 
people, and in St. Louis the Catholic Free Library has be- 
come a branch of the public library system. Some Prot- 
estant community churches are now local depositories of 
public library books, and aid in the circulation of good 
literature. The Christian Scientists have for a long time 
had a committee whose business it was to see that the 
standard books on Christian Science were to be found in 
all the public libraries. They have not objected to the 
presence of books directed against Christian Science, 
though they have objected to having these catalogued along 
with Christian This objection has been 
overruled in all standard libraries, however. Cooperation 
between the church and the public library will be in every 
way mutually profitable. The churches should not ask 
that denominational books in the field of doctrine and his- 
tory should be furnished through the use of tax funds. 
3ut the churches will find the libraries quite willing to cata- 
logue any books of merit, whatever may be their view- 
point. Once the church and the library begin to cooperate 
in the largest way, the librarian will take a fresh interest 
in circulating the great inspirational and devotional books 
of the ages. Thus an age that knows not of “Pilgrim’s 


Science books. 


Progress,” or “The Imitation of Christ,” may be intro- 
duced to a literature which would mean much to the people 


of our mechanical and utilitarian time. 


Religious Instruction At 
State Universities 


HI. state university is a distinctly American institu- 
tion. In most European countries there are national 
foundations of an educational sort, and many cities 
But 


the kind of organization which we have come to associate 


have municipal colleges of more or less importance. 


with the idea of a state university in the United States is 
unique, and is rapidly assuming a commanding place in 
Most of 


provided with such institutions. 


the program of education. the states are now 
The only exceptions are 
those older commonwealths where venerable university 
organizations and traditions existed before the days of the 
state foundation; or the very newest, where there has not 
And 


The zeal for popular 


yet been time for such an enterprise to take form. 
even such exceptions are now rare. 
education has become so marked that cities are hastening 
to follow the example of the states, and municipal colleges 
and universities are now taking form in many portions of 
the land. It is reported that there are ninety publicly sup- 
ported state and municipal universities and colleges in the 
United States, with over a quarter of a million students, 
and more than twenty thousand instructors. 

In institutions of this kind it has been the tradition that 
religious instruction should not be given. The early and 
wise decision that church and state should be separate, that 
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is, that a state church, supported by public taxation, and 
controlling the policies and education of the land, should 
not be permitted, was later distorted into the belief that 
religion should have no place in public education. This 
has been one of the most surprising and unfortunate of the 
national misreadings of an excellent safeguard. In this 
manner we in America have fallen upon the unhappy 
dilemma of depriving our universities of one of the vital 
elements without which no university can truly exist— 
the opportunity to include in its curriculum the subject of 
religion. A “university,” in the nature of the case, must 
be competent to deal with the essentials of a universal 
education, and no institution can do this which is denied 
the privilege of teaching religion. In this regard Europe 
is far ahead of the United States, for the state educational 
foundations there always include religion as a necessary 
part of their program. Without it they would hardly 
pretend to university standing. This deficit in the Amer- 
ican university system under state auspices is recognized 
by some of our most eminent educators, even those in 
state universities. Says President Kinley of the University 
of Illinois, “There is no complete education without relig- 
ion,” and to the same purport is the remark of President 
3urton of the University of Michigan, “The ultimate test 
of the state university is the moral and religious character 
of its graduates.” 

It is the recognition of the indispensable character of 
of education which 
places the state universities in their present embarrassing 


position. 


religion in any competent scheme 
Handicapped by a tradition that they ought not 
to include religious instruction in the list of their accepted 
disciplines, and in some instances prohibited by law from 
any effort in this direction, they are yet conscious of the 
need of providing themselves with the elements of religious 
and ethical education which alone can complete their pro- 
In this difficult position they have naturally wel- 


comed the efforts made by Christian groups to repair the 


grams. 


cefect in the present arrangement by providing outside 
instruction in biblical themes. During the past few years 
several denominational attempts have been made to supply 
the lacking element at the state university by the estab- 
lishment of extramural chairs of biblical and religious 
instruction, with or without academic credit from the uni- 
versity. Some of the religious bodies have made very 
definite and admirable provision for this order of ministry 
at university centers. Student pastors and special teachers 
are today rendering excellent service in providing such 
courses under church direction. 

The next step is the inevitable effort to coordinate these 
various efforts in connection with particular institutions. 
It is obvious that if several church organizations are sup- 
porting teachers of religion on the margin of the campus 
of a state university, there must be a considerable degree 
of duplication and wastage in the plan. Unless the spirit 
of sectarianism is too strong to permit cooperation, there 
will come soon or late a day when the effort to combine 
will prevail, and something in the nature of a school of 
religion will take form under interdenominational auspices. 
The very fact of such a combination will impose the obliga- 
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tion as well as the desire to lift the instruction to a level 
of academic competence equal to that maintained by the 
yniversity. A school so organized and maintained can 
hardly fail to secure in due time the recognition of its 
courses as worthy of full credit in the records of the uni- 
versity. It is an interesting fact that nine such cooperating 
schools are now taking form in connection with such uni- 
versities as those of Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio. And in five 
of these institutions from six to forty semester hours are 
already recognized by the state university as a basis for 
credit toward the baccalaureate degree. 

It can hardly be doubted that a movement so favorably 
regarded by educators, and so earnestly desired by people 
of Christian temper in the communities, will become an 
accepted feature of most of the state and municipal insti- 
And one of the encouraging signs of the times 
is the fact that an organization for the promotion of just 
such schools of religion is taking form under auspices that 
promise wide usefulness and rapid extension of the plan. 
Professor Kent of Yale University has been asked to 
devote a considerable portion of his time to the enterprise 


tutions. 


for the coming year, and the movement is backed by men 
of vision and of means to carry it through. Every friend 
of religious education will be heartened at this new devel- 
opment. 

Such a school of religion will naturally include in its 
curriculum the usual biblical disciplines; the study of 
comparative religion; the origin and expansion of the 
Christian church; missionary fields and methods; the 
for activity in 
skilled leader- 
of ethics, and 
not undertake 


various phases of social ministry preparing 
the many areas of service now demanding 
ship; the philosophy of religion; the study 
other related subjects. Such a school will 
to compete with the theological seminaries and divinity 
schools, but it will supply a greatly needed body of instruc- 
tion to the state university, and remove some of the limita- 
tions now imposed by tradition upon these institutions. 
The plan will also assist the university in the cultivation 
of a religious atmosphere in some portions at least of the 
student life. 

But it is obvious that this cannot be the final step. If 
the state university recognizes its obligation to supply 
ethical and religious instruction, and goes the length of 
offering academic credits for work done in a proximate 
and cooperating institution, it is inevitable that soon or 
late it must integrate this outside school of religion with 
itself, and perform the needed service in a direct and not 
a detached manner. When that time comes, and not till 
then, will it have a right to call itself a university in the 
true sense of the term, for then alone will it have widened 
its foundations to something like the university dimensions 
recognized through all educational history as classic and 
universal. This step may not be taken at once. It ought 


not to be taken until its need and practicability are compre- 
hended. But that it must come in the future, and not so 
far away, can hardly fail of assent by those who are watch- 
ing the rapid progress of religious education in all the 
areas of its influence. 
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The Baptist Convention 


ROGRESSIVE minded Baptists have returned home 
from the Indianapolis convention relieved of their 
fears of a rupture in their northern denomination and 
rejoicing in a notable and definitive triumph for the ideals 
of fraternity and freedom for which Baptists have always 
been supposed to stand. It is a victory in which all 
American Protestantism may claim a share. Leaders of 
all our Christian groups had come to feel that the event 
toward which the forces within the Baptist body have 
been moving for more than three years was one in which 
our common Christianity had a vital stake. Without doubt 
the successful carrving out of the Fundamentalist program 
in the Northern Baptist Convention would not only have 
transformed the character of the denomination directly 
involved, but would have colored appreciably the quality of 
spiritual life in every denomination in America. 
Assuming that the so-called liberals could have remained 
with the organization and endured the administrative and 
creedal tyranny by which the Fundamentalists proposed 
to rule the denomination in the event of a victory for 
their faction, the Baptist denomination would have pre- 
sented a spectacle unprecedented in American Christian- 
ity—that of a first rank body of Christian people breaking 
away from the forward moving procession of Christian 
civilization and burying itself in a dark corner of the 
world while the procession marches steadily forward. This 
we say would have had no precedent. There are religious 
bodies who live their life in a kind of pocket of the social 
order, clinging to distinctive ideas that have no relation 
to human well-being and which cannot be geared in with 
reality, but those bodies are small and, socially considered, 
inconsequential. They represent a sort of capricious by- 
product of the main ongoing of the Christian religion and 
abide undisturbed and unheeded in their spiritual sterility. 
Other denominations there are, almost if not just as con- 
servative as the Fundamentalists proposed to make the 
Baptist body, but these, like the United Presbyterians, the 
Southern Baptists and some others, have not left the high- 
way of pragress, albeit they are straggling some distance 
behind. 
rades, but not reactionary. For the Baptist denomination 


They are simply slower of pace than their com- 


to have made itself reactionary and at the same time re- 
mained united would have been a tragedy not alone to the 
Baptists but to catholic Christianity. 

On the other hand, had the Fundamentalists won and 
had the liberals seceded, as it was felt they would in large 
numbers be bound to do, the result also would have been 
tragic. With Protestantism scandalously divided already, 
and impotent because of its divisions, the effect would 
have been more disheartening than any occurrence in 
modern religious history. It would have emphasized what 
the critics of the church are scornfully saying, that our 
organized Christianity is scholastic and incurably intel- 
lectual in its basis and structure, and not fundamentally 
religious at all; and it would have weakened beyond meas- 
ure the efforts of the present generation of Christian 
leaders who are striving to draw the followers of Jesus 
into a united brotherhood of service on the basis of pure 
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religion itself—faith in God and fellowship with him as he 
is disclosed in the revealing words and the luminous and 
inspiring personality of the Christ of history. The effect 
of such a division among the Baptists would have been 
to produce almost certainly a similar division in other 
reaction would have 
been strengthened in every communion. What now seems 
unthinkable would, with the success of Baptist Funda- 


Christian groups. The hands of 


mentalism as a precedent, have seemed quite reasonable 
to expect. The forces of obscurantism, representing 
ideas at home only in an age that is dead, would have been 
galvanized into unnatural life and the whole church of 
God would have suffered profoundly. The tragedy of 
such a breaking up of Protestant forces could have been 
relieved only by the reintegration of the modernist groups 
from various bodies into a single fellowship, in which 
event the shame of further subdivision of the church 
would have been lessened by the fact that the new division 
would represent live and vital issues while our present 
denominational divisions are essentially survivals. 

If such reflections as these, based upon a hypothesis 
which the event itself has eliminated, seem remote and 
gratuitous, Our purpose in setting them down is to make 
the reader feel how inconceivable it was that the great 
Baptist denomination could meet the issue in any other 
way than it did. Yet there was apprehension in many 
hearts as the delegates made their way to the convention. 
Everybody felt the gravity of the situation. The unity 
of the denomination was in jeopardy. The Fundamental- 
ists had been organized for three years. They had been 
conducting an aggressive campaign. They were claiming 
that go per cent of the Baptist churches were of their 
sort, that the modernists were a mere coterie, a fraction 
answering to the two per cent of the population which 
have attended college against the ninety-eight per cent of 
uneducated folk for whom Mr. Bryan claims to be the sci- 
entific monitor. The demands of the Fundamentalists 
were unambiguous and blunt. They wanted to make a 
creed for the denomination embodying their views. They 
wanted to excommunicate every professor, missionary and 
minister who did not subscribe to this creed. They in- 
tended to remove every denominational official “of mod- 
ernist theological tendencies,” even though, as Dr. J. C. 
Massee, their leader, cold-bloodedly put it, “he may at 
heart hold the faith of Christ.” ‘Every officer of the con- 
vention this year should be distinctly and pronouncedly 
a conservative man,” was the word that passed from the 
commander in chief down through the ranks. 

It was in this spirit of partisan determination that the 


pre-convention conference of the Fundamentalists was 


held. A set program filling every minute of Tuesday was 
issued. The program proceeded without interruption or 
change. The psychology of that day bears interpreta- 


tion. There were five big speeches in the forenoon, by men 
who had become well known as leaders of the Funda- 
mentalist movement. The morning session adjourned 
leaving one a sense of the formidableness of the movement 
In the 


afternoon the audience looked dull, surfeited, unresponsive. 


and alarmed for the outcome of the convention. 


One speaker, a missionary from China, seemed not to fall 
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in with the extreme Fundamentalist contentions. The peo- 
ple went out—perhaps two thousand were present—ap- 
parently saying to themselves, This is a preposterous un- 
dertaking ; it is a proposal to unchurch the church! That 
night Mr. Bryan spoke to a nearly filled tabernacle. It 
was expected that he would lash the conservatives into a 
fury of determination against the evolutionists. Never 
were hopes more dismally disappointed. The people began 
leaving not long after the Commoner got well into his 
speech and of those who remained one could plainly see 
disgust on the faces of many. Even the applause which 
Mr. Bryan knows so well how to induce was plainly not 
so much in approval of the object of the orator’s praise, 
or derisive of the object of the orator’s scorn, as it was 
an expression of admiration of his vaudevillian cuteness. 
Mr. Bryan did not make a single vote for Fuadamental- 
ism. He lost votes for his cause. The fact is the Funda- 
mentalists had overshot the mark. 

On the next morning the convention opened, with Mrs. 
Helen Barrett Montgomery to make the presidential ad- 
dress. The spirit of the place had been transformed. The 
spirit of faction, of personal ambition, of harsh speech, 
spirit of unity, of unselfish 
responsibility, of gracious appeal. The day before had 
been an orgy of bigotry. The middle ages had paid a 
visit to the twentieth century. One kept wondering what 
Sut on this morning there were 
A temper of 
sincerity characterized the morning’s mood after a day 
Mrs. Montgomery’s words were freighted 


had given way to the 


had become of Christ! 
manifested many tokens of his presence. 


of grouch. 
with the sense of responsibility for vast and precious 
Or rather, 
the accidentals of personality fell away; her audience 


interests. She grew in stature as she spoke. 
forgot that she was a woman, the first woman in church 
history to be elevated to the dignity of presiding officer 
of a great ecclesiastical organization, and listened to her 
truth and reasonableness and 
appeal with which she had invested them. It was a 


words for the inherent 
startling shift of spiritual weather. However conscious 
or unaware the delegates may have been as to the in- 
fluences that were playing upon their souls they were re- 
in quiet protest at the 
falsity of the Fundamentalist contention, its 
utterly unbaptistic and unchristian character and the 
Shortly after Mrs. 
Montgomery’s address the delegates were segregated by 


sponding to those influences 


essential 
preposterousness of its proposals. 
states to name their representatives on the important com- 
mittees. Only three states out of thirty-seven went Funda- 
mentalist. From that point on the bluster of the precon- 
vention conference leaders changed into a tone in which 
there was some touch of humility. The claim to be the 
only simon-pure Baptists was unconsciously modified into 
a claim for recognition as a group of Baptists represent- 
ing a particular point of view. 

There are two obvious lessons written on the face of 
One is that conservative re- 
actionism can make a noise betore a convention quite 
incommensurable with its voting strength. The other is 
that the best cure of that sort of reactionism is to let it 
talk itself out. 


the Indianapolis convention. 
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The Future of the 


Congregationalists 


By Lynn Harold Hough 


“HIS article is not a study in Eschatology though the 
I suppose that 

since those far off sixteenth century days when 
Robert Browne lived and wrote and went up the hill of 
Congregationalism and then came down again to the fold 
of the Anglican church, as many kinds of people have pro- 
fessed and practiced the. way of the Independents in 
ecclesiastical life as have entered the other denominational 


title might bear that interpretation. 


groups. One would doubtless need the larger hope in 
writing eschatalogically of the future of the members who 
The 


their 


have belonged to any of the great churchly groups. 
thing about 
churchly relationships is not only that there are as many 
of the 
sheet of Peter’s vision, but that so often they somehow 
fall into the wrong division. It is highly instructive to 
the student of ecclesiastical biography to find a man who 


diverting discussing individuals in 


kinds them as there were varieties of beasts in 


was meant by nature to be a Jesuit high in the councils 
f Rome to have lived life the Methodist 
Episcopal church or a man who was meant by the same 
token to have been a high church leader in a contemporary 
\nglican communion to be standing each Sunday in a 
Congregational pulpit. Perhaps in these curious ecclesi- 
astical misplacements we come nearer to the reality of 


his out in 


church union than we believe. 

However this study must pass by the alluring field of 
speculation regarding individuals and deal with the class 
to which they belonged. 
sion we will follow the fashion of the realists of the middle 
ages and assume that the general is more real than the 
particular that the church is more significant than its mem- 
If this seems the frankest flouting of a fundamental 


For the purpose of this discus- 


TS. 
Congregational principle at the very beginning we must 
hasten to remind ourselves that there is and there has been 
1 Congregational organism in spite of the fear of system 
which has characterized the group in all its history. It is 
true that Congregationalism has been a spirit rather than a 
highly articulated ecclesiastical organization. It is true 
that it has been an invisible ideal rather than a finished 
set of concepts. But the very central matter in all this is 
just that the Congregational thinker has contended that so 
you reach the only valid organism. This spirit and this 
ideal are the very means by which a group is made one 
with an eternal oneness. There is a wonderful organism 
but it is produced not by the mechanical union of antagon- 
istic elements held together by artificial pressure. It is a 
union produced by the free movement of elemerts whose 
very principle of life unites them. 


GREATNESS OF THE PAST 
There is no doubting for a moment the significance, even 
the greatness, of the past of Congregationalism. In seven- 
teenth century England the deepest notes sounded in the 
days of the commonwealth came from the inspiration of 
this group. And in seventeenth century America it was 


this spirit which poured into the life of the new world its 


most priceless elements. To quote a too frequently over- 


looked bit of Lowell: 


They were rude men unlovely, yes, but 


Who prayed about the cradle of 


great, 
our state. 
Smali room for light and sentimental strains 

In those lean men with empires in their brains; 
Who their young Israel saw in vision clasp 


The mane of either sea in taming grasp; 
Who pitched a state as other men pitch tents, 
And led the march of time to great events 


It cannot be denied that on both sides of the sea the 
Congregational group had its share in the spiritual sterility 
which characterized the eighteenth century. With the nine- 
teenth century better days came and looking over the whole 
period with a flashing glance many a notable figure emerges. 
To me at least two of them are the men of most outstand- 
In England Robert William Dale, who 
for so many years was the minister of Carrs Lane Congre- 


ing significance. 


gational church in Birmingham, was a man whose massive 
mind formed a meeting place for all that was noblest in 
the Congregational tradition and most full of hope in its 
aspiration. In America Horace Bushnell passed Congre- 
gational principles through the alembic of a personality 
from which they came forth glowing with new radiance 


and alive with new power. 


FOUR PRINCIPLES 

Four principles as I see it have kept playing through 
the thought and action of the Congregationalists. They 
have not been held in eqttal emphasis. Sometimes a great 
leader has lived in the light of a part of them and has 
already ignored the rest. There has been the most free 
and easy movement of their influence. When they have 
met in noble harmony all has been well with the Congrega- 
When they have become confused and dis- 
torted all has been very far from well. All these are the 
principles. Or rather these are the passions. For they 
have been principles on fire with personal devotion when 
they have been most powerful. First, the passion for free- 
dom ; second, the passion for justice ; third, the passion for 
the intellectual life; and fourth, the passion for the knowl- 


tional group. 


edge of God. The passion for freedom made these men In- 
dependents. It made them ready to be the founders of 


new states. The passion for justice was the inspiration 
back of much that occurred in the days of the common- 
It lived in the planning of the theocratic forms of 
It has enabled Congrega- 
tionalists to provide leaders in many a reform. It found 
dramatic expression when Henry Ward Beecher sold slave 
girls from Plymouth pulpit in order to give them their 
freedom and to rouse the conscience of the nation. 

The passion for the intellectual life found characteristic 
expression in all the subtlety and keenness of the New 
England theology. It became a deep and abiding spirit 
inspiring ministers who were men of letters as well as 


ministers. It lifted the level of the intellectual life of 


wealth. 
government in New England. 
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America and produced in England a ministry which was 
The passion for God 
ran so deeply and was expressed with such noble self- 


almost an intellectual aristocracy. 


restraint that the attempt to locate examples of it is like 
But a study 
of the fashion in which a deepening and growing Christian 


the endeavor to photograph an atmosphere. 
experience dominated all the thought and feeling and 
activity of Herace Bushnell will give some suggestion of 


MODERN INTERPRETERS 
this profound and far reaching influence. 

In some respects Congregationalism was particularly 
well equipped to meet the transitions which the period im- 
mediately before us brought. The scientific view of life, 
the critical study of the documents upon which our re- 
ligion rests for literary expression, the diffusion of the 
social passion found in men of this tradition welcoming 
and interpreting minds. It was not an accident that Dale 
had a notable share in making Birmingham the best gov- 
erned city in England. It was not an accident that Wash- 
ington Gladden became an authoritative interpreter of the 
social gospel. It was not an accident that Lyman Abbott 
helped to make the idea of evolution at home in the church, 
It was not an accident that Fairbairn became a masterly 
interpreter of the philosophy of the Christian religion. 
The richness and the variety of the Congregational life are 
revealed in the fact that as time went on the delicate and 
rare beauties of the inner life were given unsurpassed ex- 
H. Jowett, 
and the dialectical vigor of evangelical thought centering 
in the cross was put forth in the flashing sword play of 
Principal Peter T. Forsyth. 

All the 
on, 


pression in the preaching and writing of J. 


while some very interesting things were going 
With some men the intellectual interest clearly pre- 
dominated. There was little of the richness of the inner 
life, or if richness a rarified and intellectualized quality 
which was nobly serene and lofty but rather far from the 
intense experiences of the common life. Dr. Gordon in 
a sense became the high priest of this section of the church. 
The opposite extreme was found in those who took mighty 
lunges into regions of hot and passionate rhetoric seizing 
the popular mind by constant dramatic flash and powder. 
ldr. Hillis made this type known everywhere in America. 
\ certain intellectual stateliness, a wielding of a large brush 
upon a great canvass and the attempt to mobilize thoughts 


| currents of the mind and views of life on a vast and 


fh 
th 


am 


linpressive scale characterized the preaching of Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman who became in an unusual sense an evan- 
gelical humanist. There were men of wonder{ul heartiness 
and dash and open mindedness with a zest for religion and 
a constont capacity for comradeship like Dr. Nehemiah 


Boynton who created a highly useful and forceful type. 


SECRET OF AMIEL 


my 


Chere were men who might have learned their secret 
of lonely brooding thought and of distinguished and vital 
expression from Amiel, and of these perhaps there is nc 
better example than Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins. There were 
nostles of rude and bustling efficiency who forgot the 
nobler traditions of Congregationalism in the rush of im- 
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mediaie activity and the desire for instant returns. We 
will name no representation of this group. There were 
men who caught a vivid and authentic vision of the great 
God and poured it forth in sentences tingling with energy 
and with spiritual vitality. Such an utterance is Dr, 
Albert Parker Fitch’s “Preaching and Paganism.” There 
were Congregational leaders who as if discouraged with 
It is 
easy to find this note in the utterances of Dr. Boynton, 
Dr. Fitch and Dr. Cadman. These men have been referred 
to not so much as individuals as in order to indicate trends 
which they seem to typify and express. It all indicates 
vigorous life and energetic thought and ardent action, 


preaching turned to a new emphasis upon worship. 


There are no end of other distinguished names which 
might be mentioned. Some of them are buzzing in the ears 
f the writer of this article at this very moment. But we 
will let the above characterizations stand for what they are 
worth and we will not add to them. We pass to the great 
question: What does it all indicate? Where is Congrega- 
tionalism going? What further contributions is it to make 
to our religious life? Im the remainder of this article as in 
the paragraphs which have immediately preceded we will 
confine ourselves generally to the situation and the outlook 
in America. 


PERIOD OF READJ USTMENT 


Congregationalism shares with all the rest of the 
churches the experience of unrest and readjustment and 
confusion which characterize the period in which we are 
living. There is interesting illustration of the way in 
which the leaders themselves are finding their way and 
taking up new positions or at least new points of emphasis 
from day to day in the contrasts which emerge when we 
compare Dr. Fitch’s little brochure, “Can the Church Sur- 


, 


vive in the Changing Order?” with his Yale lectures on 


preaching to which we have already referred. It was 
one thing to be a Christian leader in the days of Herbert 
Spencer. It is another to be a Christian leader in the days 
of Einstein (not to mentiyn Freud.) 
leaders feel the pressure more than the men of the Con- 
It is also true that there is a 


temptation in a time of unequalled mental hospitality to 


And no group of 
gregational communion. 
carry open mindedness to the place where a man wakes 


And 
it can safely be asserted that just this has happened to 


some morning to find that he has no major premise. 


some in the Congregational church. The opposite danger 
is to settle into an intellectual scholasticism which is the 
constant menace of a church which puts a great emphasis 
on the things of the mind. 

And from this danger all living Congregational ministers 
I suppose cannot be said to have escaped. In all the 
churches some of the fine young bloods of the ministry are 
tempted to be so busy with the doing of the will of God 
that they forget that there is such a thing as communion 
In the long 
run such young leaders awake to find religion a rather un- 
inspired branch of social statistics. 


with the God whose will one is trying to do. 


It is easy to see where 
Congregationalists may make mistakes. I think it is easy 
to see where some of them are making mistakes. Most of 
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these mistakes are being made in other denominational 
groups as well for the lines dividing the men of light and 
ading in the various communities are not the sort of lines 
they once were. In any city you could organize a ministerial 
dub of men who hate the critical study of the Bible and 
who fear every movement of the modern mind and another 
dub of men who welcome each rebuff that turns the 
church’s smoothness rough and hold the faith in glad free- 
dom in the new day. And if you organized these clubs 
the lines which divided the men would not be denomina- 
tional. A Congregational friend whispers in my ear that 
none of his group would belong to the club of obscurantists. 
| wonder if he is right? 

The tendency upon the part of influential leaders of the 
Congregational body to put a new emphasis upon worship 
is a most interesting and significant thing. 
many happy results. 


It will have 
No doubt in the end it will make 
many services which have been hard and austere and barren 
warm and rich and beautiful. There is something almost 
lisconcerting in the thought of Congregationalism speaking 
to the spirit through the senses, but I dare say it is quite 
likely to be. Only one thing ought carefully to be guarded. 
lf a gracious and beautiful worship accompanies the noblest 
and most commanding preaching all wil! be well. But if 
the Congregational communion should ever come to the 
lay when beautiful or even exquisite forms of worship 
take the place of the living word, and replace the emphasis 
upon the force of prophecy, a day of decadence and decay 
will indeed have come. And Congregationalism will have 
forgotten some of the most significant chapters of its his- 


tory. I do not believe that such a day will ever come. But 
in all seriousness I would like to warn some of my Con- 
gregational brethren that while the aesthetic expression of 





religion is a most happy and legitimate supplement of its 
intellectual expression if the appeal to the taste ever takes 
the place of the appeal to the mind there will be the most 
fundamental moral loss. 


TENDENCY TOWARD SYSTEM 

I suppose that it is almost inevitable that as a Methodist 
| should say a word of the contrast between our highly 
articulated forms or organization and the fear of system 
to be found in the Congregational church, at least in so far 
as this contrast may be said to have a bearing on the future 
ff the Congregationalists. There are not lacking indica- 
tions that Congregational leaders are thinking with some 
seriousness of the advisability of some more defizite articu- 
lation of their own ecclesiastical life. Perhaps cne may be 
permitted to observe at this point that a closely knit or- 
ganization is a very wonderful and also a very dangerous 
thing. If the spirit of life is in the wheels (as in the case 
of Ezekiel’s vision) you have a very happy situation in- 
leed. But if all the complex wheels become a substitute 
for vitality instead of the expression of vitality you have 
the sort of condition which made Emerson write in a mood 
of rare pessimism: “Things are in the saddle and mde 
mankind.” As a matter of fact the only safety of Meth- 
odism lay in the fact that all of its intricate organization 


was the by-product of a wonderfully intense and mastering 
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And even as it is I observe that some of 
our younger brethren are willing to admit if pressed that 
And it 
is not quite always those who have failed of some ecclesi- 


spiritual life. 
sometimes the wheels get in the way of the spirit. 
astical recognition who say this. I do venture to believe 
that the Congregational churches will be able to work more 
effectively if their organization becomes a little more prac- 
tical and complete. But this must be worked out in such 
a fashion as to preserve the historic freedom of the mem- 
bers of the group if there is not to be serious loss. 
Already we have referred indirectly to the great revival 
It is 
most significant that both Dale and Bushnell were pro- 
foundly influenced 


which changed the aridity of the eighteenth century. 


came from the 
The emphasis of each of these powerful 


by currents which 
Great Revival. 
Congregational leaders was in a measure an inheritance 
from that movement. When one re-reads such a book as 
Dale’s “Living Christ and the Four Gospels” he is arrested 
by its high note of spiritual reality. Here was a man who 
was a notable practical leader. He was a minister of the 
deepest social passion. He was a commanding dialectician. 
He was an expert in education. He was complete!y familiar 
with the processes of criticism as they had developed in 
his day. He was the master of a literary style which Sir 
William Robertson Nicoll has counted among the supreme 
achievements in expression in the use of our good old 
English speech. But you reach the real secret of Dale’s 
power as you go back of all these things and stand with 
him in the hour of authentic awareness in respect of the 
things of the spirit. One moves very reverently in these 
Dale 
was a sure and creative leader because he had come to 


know that Christ is alive. 


sacred places. But one must say as much as this. 
The experience put new power 
[t put new acumen into his criticism. It 
put new and perpetual energy into his social passion. With 


into his thinking. 


the same vision and the same manifold application of its 
meaning the Congregational churches of America and of 
all the world can meet the future with clear eyes and sing- 
ing hearts and ready hands. 


The Challenge of the Tillers 


¥ E say to us, ’tis we who feed the world; 

Ye give us loud enjoining of our task; 
Ye scruple not the boon of boons to ask— 

Our toil’s allegiance to a flag unfurled. 

Hear then our cry, in righteous anger hurled 
Upon the easeful ones who blink and bask 
Within the halls of greed, who wear the mask 
Of truth, yet are as waiting adders curled: 
How shall we serve ye if ye possess the land? 
How long shall we be herded like the kine 

With mete and bound and harsh dividing line? 
Without the soil, what use the willing hand? 

If then your words be aught but mouthings vain, 
Restore our rightful heritage again! 

RIcHARD WARNER Borst. 
















HILE passing a certain house, my eyes rested 

upon a statue of Beethoven in the rear of it. At 

first I was keenly aware of the disharmony of 
the thing. Here was one of the immortal names in music; 
and here, also at the back of the house, and in a yard dis- 
tinguished for nothing save the composer’s head done in 
stone, was the silent, stony, majestic face of one whose 
very name is synonymous for moving melodies. 

As already intimated, my first impression was a kind of 
mental discord, a feeling that the sense of fitness had been 
violated. But I hold that opinion no longer. Many times 
since have I gone past that house; each passing has tended 
to do away with the feeling of inappropriateness. Now, 
remembering the delight of seeing Beethoven in his back 
yard, I go out of my way for the pleasurable sensation of 
resting my eyes upon that materialized symphony in stone. 
There he sits, calmly looking out on his surroundings. He 
seems quietly determined to turn them all—the ugly and 
the beautiful, the chords and the discords—into rolling 
rhythms of harmony. 

It may be that my inward change was wrought by the 
words of a quiet man to whom I unbosomed my original 
repulsion. “Discord!” he exclaimed, with scarcely any 
sign of exclamation in his convincing tones. “There’s no 
discord at all. Beethoven needs the back yard; the back 
yard needs Beethoven; and we need both.” Unable to 
forget the man’s words, I have decided to set down some 
random reflections upon Master Beethoven in the back 
yard. 

“Beethoven needs the back yard.” Well, at any rate 
the master was acquainted with the back yard of things 
long before anybody dreamed of chiseling him in stone. 
His father was a drunkard; his mother was the daughter 
of a cook—which is recalled, in this connection, just to re- 
mind ourselves what glorious things proceed from the 
kitchen; he was deaf before middie life; he endured the 
stupidity of a churlish brother. What a delicious story is 
that of this brother calling upon the composer and leaving 
his card worded thus: 

JOHANN VAN BEETHOVEN, 

LAND PROPRIETOR. 

On returning home the musician found the card, wrote the 
following words on the opposite side, and sent it back to 
his pompously stupid kinsman: 

LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN, 
PROPRIETOR. 
One might indefinitely extent the list of ugly back yards 


BRAIN 


through which the mighty genius was doomed to pass in 
There were jealous 
teachers; there were designing women; there was that 


his pilgrimage across the years. 


scapegoat of a nephew; there were kinglets and princelets 
and—well, so many glorious and inglorious obstacles in 
his way that it is simply enchanting to stand at a meaning- 
ful historic distance and see him overleap them. 

On the whole, therefore, I think, with my deep-seeing 
friend, that Beethoven needed the back yard. How much 





Beethoven in the Back Yard 


By Frederick F. Shannon 


did life’s back yard have to do in lending the deathless 
note into his compositions? Having asked that question 
we are thrust headlong into the mystery of human life. 
Not, if you please, human life in its celebrated expressions 
—not the Beethovens, nor the Shakespeares, nor the Lin- 
colns only; but worthful, red-souled, clean-motived, high 
minded human life in its common, everyday, universal 
might and majesty. 

There were 
miles and miles of gray stone to travel, reminding one of 
Thomson’s “City of Dreadful Night.” The house was 
not much, but it was artistically tidy, immaculate in its 
cleanliness, and occupied by two maiden sisters, who had 
fought with poverty, hardship, and menacing environment 
the long years through. 
perately ill. But the well one—the one who was still 
struggling to keep the vanishing remainders of their home- 
life together—was not content to have a doctor and her 
own watchful love at her sister’s beck and call, day and 
night. 


Once I went to minister to a sick woman. 


And now one of them was des- 


A trained nurse must also draw upon her scanty 
savings. Reminded that perhaps this was an unnecessary 
expense and that there were “rainy days” ahead for her, 
she said: “What are a few dollars to me, after my sister 


is gone?” With the going of her sister, a part of herself 
was being passed on also-—a something which neither few 


dollars nor many could alter in the least. 


THE POWER OF IMMORTAL RESERVE 
Within that toiling woman’s face there was a power of 





immortal reserve—a splendor, a radiance, a godlikeness— 
that one could well go far to see, and be handsomely over- 
paid at the end of his journey. What, for example, is “the 
light of setting suns” to the light of love that beamed in 
her patient eye? What is the fragrance of heliotropes to 
the aroma of self-forgetfulness distilled from her heart? 
What is the grandeur of mountain summits to the moral 
height of her unfaltering will? Unacquainted with the 
luxury of self-dispraise, as Wordsworth might say, she 
was sO unconsciously and yet so nobly planned, that any 
soul having an appetite for what is finely beautiful could 
not possibly have missed it here in this bloomingly spirit- 
ual back yard. 

“But there was nothing unusual in her unselfishness,” 
the cynic may interpose. “Such cases are very common.” 
And is not the cynic half right? At the same time, does 
not all half-rightness disclose the inexhaustible wonder 
of the wholly and holy right? It is even so here. 
the unusualness of unselfishness could only truly be seen 
by its absence. Just let the world jog along a single day 
without these commonplace and usual tokens of goodwill, 
and at nightfall our planet would be conspicuous by reason 
of the enlarged area of hell upon it. Therefore, the deadly 
and deadening power of the familiar is to be shunned like 
a plague. The fact is, we have learned to call that some- 
thing genius in people who can paint a halo around the 
brow of the ordinary. Is not this in itself sufficient proof 
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that, beyond all cavil, there is really no ordinary; every- 
thing is extraordinary, as every perceptive and receptive 
sature thrillingly knows. It is just our ordinary, hum- 
jrum, non-vision of things that makes it possible for us 
‘0 snub the back yard with its commanding Beethoven. 

The reaches of our Lord and Master into this prolific 
realm are, of course, unparalleled. Christ’s awareness of 
the living universe is immense. Anywhere and anytime 
he throws a window open toward the infinite. It is all 
the more impressive by the very economy of the words 
he employs in reporting his world-consciousness. Adjec- 
tives are not popular in the master’s vocabulary. He is 
so perfectly alive that he seems fearful lest he should 
waste a breath of his being through a meaningless word. 
Reality pressed so strongly upon the centres of his soul 
that nouns, uncolored and unqualified, are the verbal sluice- 
ways through which he pours the tides of eternal life. Yet, 
according to accepted standards, did not Jesus spend his 
earthly career in the back yards of the world? This fact, 
commonplace as a matter of history, becomes positively 
acute with wonder and awe for every thoughtful person 
who tries to grasp it. Born in a manger, toiling with his 
hands, teaching by lakeside and in market-place, surround- 
ed by a company of unlettered peasants, frowned upon by 
the important and misunderstood by the ignorant, for- 
saken at last by his own and crucified by his enemies, the 
story, in view of its deepening, transforming hold on the 
human heart, is almost incredible as it is entirely un- 
imaginable. John Stewart Mill is right—only the fact of 
Jesus can account for the story of Jesus. The human 
mind, said Mill, was incapable of inventing it. One might 
as well talk of inventing stars or oceans or mountains as 
of inventing the character, words, and deeds of the God- 
Man! 


WHAT CALVARY MEANT 

And not the least invigorating and uplifting thing about 
it all is this: he needed the back yard; which is just an- 
other way of saying that God himself, for any truly hu- 
manizing revelation of his godhead, could not avoid the 
back yard. Personally, I have scant sympathy with that 
theological doggerel which pictures God as out in the 
universe looking for himself, not yet arrived at the point 
of self-consciousness, a kind of hectic, emaciated, ghostly 
becoming, without having fully arrived! That sort of 
thinking advertises the quality of mental milk-and-water 
mushiness some of us are capable of stirring up. Of a 
different grain, however, are those new testament strata 
of thought upon which the incarnation immovably rests. 
“Though he was a son”—yes, the son, the only begotten 
son—“yet learned obedience by the things which he 
suffered.” And what were the things he suffered? Some 
of them, unquestionably, were these: Human dullness, 
meanness, slander, hatred, jealousy, lying, misunderstand- 
ing, misinterpretation. He suffered them all, and some of 
them in the Bethany household. “For even his brethren 
did not believe on him.” When he died on Calvary, his 
brothers, James and Jude, in common with every other 
mortal, thought that an end had been made of him. More 
than once, his mother undertook to revise his plans, being 
naturally and motheringly proud of such a son. Verily, 
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the new testament is full of the things he suffered. What- 
ever the unfathomed immensities contained in the unique 
and solitary death on Calvary, that was not all he suffered. 
But—in all and through all the things he suffered—he 
learned ; and he learned, though he was a son—the son of 
God ! 

So I infer that there was more than the mere human 
need—awful and profound as that is—of our infinite 
Beethoven in the back yards of time. If God underwent 
a new experience in the incarnation, as Christian philoso- 
phy and revelation lead us to believe, then the back yard, 
and all that it signifies, has taken unto itself a value that 
the human generations cannot exhaust. What if the back 
yard has already become a suburb of the new Jerusalem, 
and we know it not? The final greatness, argues a philos- 
opher, is not with the man who alters matter but with the 
man who alters mind. And does not the true altering of 
mind rest with Christ, and Christ alone? It is a gigantic 
task. It will require other ages and other worlds than ours 
for its complete realization. But both the ages and the 
worlds belong to him. Considering our own world, it is 
not always easy to discern how and where he is altering 
its mind for the best. Not with- 


out loss—great and immeasurable, perhaps irretrievable 


sut he is, just the same. 


loss; but none the less with gain—deep, golden, and im- 
perishable. 

There are more things, truly, in the back yard than the 
casual observer sees. Oh, yes, the wash is there, to be 
And the rubbish! And the croaker! But the 
clothes are in process of cleansing; underneath the rubbish 
there is the unspeakable mystery of life; at the feet of the 
croaker blooms the crocus, and he sees it not. So I am 


sure ! 


glad, after all, that Beethoven needs the back yard. For 
one thing, his deaf ears may hear better there. Anyway, 


the stars look down upon him by night; the sun lights up 
his forward-looking gaze by day; April rains wash his 
massive cheeks, as if tenderly striving to mingle their 
drops with tears not yet all unwept; playful winds whirl 
about his dead ears, and he looks as if he might be listen- 
ing to harmonies that would “create a soul under the ribs 
of death.” I am grateful that he beckons me to come and 
visit with him betimes. Standing in his mute presence, 
“Who has more 
obedience than I masters me, though he should not raise 
his finger. Round him I must revolve by the gravitation 
And then— 


his lips of stone seem to be saying: 


of spirits.” 


\ll suddenly the wind comes soft, 
And spring is here again; 

And the hawthorn quickens with buds of green, 
And my heart with buds of pain. 


Yet is there not something poignantly creative in these 
“buds of pain?” Does not one look with other, deeper 
eves upon the groaning, travailing universe? Even groan- 
ing within ourselves, do we not already have the “first- 
fruits of the spirit?” If so, then the crimson buds of pain 
are unrolling into spiritual buds of green! Wherefore, 
we shall make no terms with Giant Despair and his ob- 
streperous myrmidons. Rather, we shall go on our way 
in quietness and hope, reinterpreting the pilgrim-rune of 
David Grayson: “J am living deep again.” 















America Through an English 
Woman’s Eyes 


T is very difficult for me to speak in an unbiassed manner 
of a country to which | have been for such a very brief 
visit, and where I enjoyed myself so enormously; for I 

did enjoy my visit to America very much. It is difficult to 

detach oneself sufficiently from people who have been so 

kind, and who are, in some ways, so funny; I suppose we 
are funny, too. 

When I went to the United States my immediate object 
was to do the piece of work that the Young Women’s 
Christian Association had asked me to do; my second 
object, not less important, was a great desire to see things 
from the American point of view. I wanted to understand 
how things looked to people over there, people of many 
races and all classes. I even tried to understand the point 
of view of the multi-millionaire; and I am told that some 
of you are horrified because I seem to understand him so 


well, Even multi-millionaires have got points of view ,and 
we should try to understand them. Wherever I went 
Americans wanted to understand our point of view. I had 


not set foot in New York, before my cabin was filled with 
a surging flood of reporters, all of whom wanted to know 
what I thought about prohibition, whether I thought that 
women ought to smoke, what I thought about dancing, and 
what I thought about flappers. There were dozens who 
asked me what I thought about flappers. The flapper here 
in England has no idea of the enormous importance of 
the flapper in America. A distinguished scientist from 
Europe went to America, and he had not landed very long 
before the reporters asked him what he thought about 
flappers. He said that he had not thought anything about 
them: and the next day they had two columns in the paper 


as to what he thought about flappers. 
AN AMERICAN STORY 


It was difficult for me to get through this barrier, and 
understand what the Americans were thinking about us. 
ven when I talked to people alone, | found them tre- 
mendously interested in the English point of view, and 


very many of them were specially interested in your point 


of view at the guildhouse. They said to me, “Are your 
people pre-millenarians’” I said I had not even heard of 
From what earthly paradise did they 


they 


a pre-millenarian. 
come? “Then are your people post-millenarians ’ 


asked again. I thought for some time, and then I said, 
quietly but firmly, “There are no millenarians of any kind 
They said, 
“Tt must be like heaven in the guildhouse. I said, “Yes, 
‘But what is a millenarian, 


at all, so far as I know, at the guildhouse.’ 


it is rather like heaven there.” 
whether pre or post?” I asked. “Well,” they said, “to give 
One of them moved a bill in the legis- 
I said, “I always 


you a rough idea. 
lature of Kentucky against evolution.’ 
thought you Americans had a singularly touching belief 


* Lecture by Miss Royden in Eccleston Guildhouse, London, 
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in legislation. Did he think it would stop evolution?” 
There was an American who was very rich, and he was 
rather worried because our Lord had said that it was harder 
for a rich man to get into heaven than for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle. He devoted a considerable 
amount of money to finding out whether you could so 
render down a camel as to enable it to pass through the 


eye of a needle. That is just an American story! 


ON AMERICAN SINGING 


One very curious episode occurred. I wanted them to 
understand something of what we are trying to do here; 
and, among other things, I spoke about our music. Amer- 
icans will, 1 hope, forgive me if I say that they are not a 
musical people. One or two great composers have already 
emerged from among the negroes of the southern states; 
but the native American is not a musical person. You can 
imagine my amusement and my smug delight when I heard 
somebody who was trying to teach the people who were 
going to lead the singing at my meetings, say, “Now you 
must do better. Try to think you are English.” I made 
Then I took a little courage, and I said to 
them, “We sing your battle song at the guildhouse, but 
we sing it to quite a different tune—I hope you do not 
mind.” 


no comment, 


They said, “Oh, no, we do not mind. Bring the 
tune over with you the next time you come.” They im- 
mensely admired Blake’s “Jerusalem” to Sir Hubert Parry’s 
setting. They asked if they could have it. I said I thought 
they could, but when I heard them sing it they sang it 
quite differently, and I knew they must be singing it wrong. 
They were practicing it in a special train that was running 
from St. Louis to Hot Springs. American carriages are 
open from end to end, except one priceless bit of the car: 
riage which is cut off for millionaires. I was in that! I 
heard them practicing and I could not bear it any longer, 
so IT went to them, and said, “You are singing that all 
wrong.” “Then show us how to sing it,” they said. 
“Well,” I replied, “I cannot show you what is wrong, but 
it is not right.” So they rolled up a newspaper and made 
me conduct. 

Now to come to the serious part of my lecture. The first 
thing that strikes you when you get to America is the 
extraordinary feeling of hope there. That and the kindness 
of the people I met is the reason why I found it such a 
refreshment to be there even for such a short time. The 
people there take hope for granted. To live in peace and 
hope, to be magnificently self-confident, to be sure that 
however great your problems you are going to solve them; 
that creates a refreshing atmosphere, and it is very en- 
chanting to people coming from the old world. That is 
true, although the problems in America are so great. 
Distances are so vast. We arrived on Easter Sunday, and 
' was hoping to get off the boat that night. But I was told 
that New York would be very crowded on Easter Sunday, 
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and we should not be able to get accommodation; for the 
hotels would be so crowded. “Short distance trains of 
about twelve hours run would be coming in,” or something 
like that. ‘Twelve hours run a short distance,” I ex- 
claimed. “Why, a country of this size is preposterous. 
There ought not to be countries so big.” Many of the 
delegates traveled two and a half days to get to the con- 
vention, although it was held in a central place. 


IM MIGRATION 


In that way I had a very comprehensive view of Amer- 
ican public opinion, at least among women. Although I 
spent almost the whole of my time in one place, I was 
talking to people who had come from all parts. I saw 
the color problem at close quarters in the southern states. 
It was very interesting to discover, for example. the way 
in which the United States looks at the European problem, 
and the world problem, and the way in which their own 
problems strike them. For instance, there is the question 
of immigration. You no doubt know that America now 
refuses to admit more than a certain number of persons. 
But when you realize that America has a population just 
about double ours, and that they are receiving immigrants 
at the rate of two million every year, you realize the sheer 
impossibility of absorbing into such a homogeneous nation 
so many people coming from such different places as 
Japan, on the one side, and innumerable European nations 
on the other. Bearing these facts in mind, you realize 
that America had some right to restrict immigration, and 
to ask herself how it is possible to absorb so many strains 
of blood from outside, and yet remain a nation in any real 
sense at all. 

Many Americans do not believe any longer in the theory 
of the melting pot. They say, an immigrant does not really 
become an American, that his race feeling persists, and he 
becomes a jarring element in the state, and very often he 
himself, or his children, become jarring entities. The race 
mixture is so great. The difference is so great between 
yellow and white that it is fair to reflect whether they are 
not justified in taking a long view. 
And although there is not in 
the world, I am confident, a more heart-rending problem 
than the position of the Negro in the American states, I 
would deprecate any English person, or, indeed, any North 
American, from pronouncing hastily upon a problem which 
involves so much about which we are ignorant. 


Of course, the whole 
color question is a problem. 


I know that no one here will suspect me of not under- 
standing or sympathizing with the position of the Negro. 
As we passed into the southern states, my guide, phil- 
osopher, and friend, Miss Macmillan, pointed out to me 
at every little town that we passed that there was a kind 
of annex, a little slum, and that little slum was always in 
the water, and it was obvious that when the floods were out 
that was the place that would immediately be flooded, This 
little group of squalid shanties was “nigger” town; and one 
realized from that sort of segregation what it all implied. 
When I arrived at Hot Springs I found it was not possible 
for us to stay in the same hotel with the colored delegates. 
If we had dared to share a meal with any of them we 
should probably have been broken up by the Ku Klux Klan. 
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We had a colored bishop to address us at a meeting; to 
look at him no one would have supposed that he was any- 
thing but pure white, a man whom you would not have 
singled out as a specially dark man. Yet we dared not offer 
that man a cup of coffee before or after the meeting; and 
even to ask him to speak on the same platform with a white 
woman, Mrs. Luke Johnson, was considered a most dar- 
ing thing to do. It is true that these Negroes were brought 
over from Africa by the people of America, but how does 
that help now? There are 
You cannot put them into reser- 


You cannot send them back. 
eleven millions of them. 
vations, because they are an increasing race, and the reser- 
vations would continually have to be enlarged. It is a 
problem as to how it is possible for races so different to 
cooperate, and, above all—for this is the crux of the whole 
diffcultv—to intermarry. 


THE COLOR PROBLEM 


i have met Americans who soberly believe that inter- 
marriage was the right solution of the problem. While I 
never met one who would dare to let me use his or her 
name in public as advocating that, it is conceivable that 
such may be the right solution. I always feel, and I have 
felt it much more strongly since I have been there, that it 
is a problem on which we need a very much greater amount 
of light and scientific knowledge than we have yet; and if 
America, with her great genius for applying her scientific 
discoveries to works of destruction, would apply a little 
of it to her racial problem she would be helping the world; 
because it is going to be a world problem in the future. 
When you get a book, such as “The Rising Tide of Color,” 
which all of you ought to read, written by an American, 
asserting that if you intermix two races, the inferior one 
will be more stable, and the superior one will gradually 
die out, you realize, that it is rather a crude statement, 
and, I imagine, a crude misunderstanding, and requires to 
be corrected. 

In the northern states the problem is not nearly so acute. 
In the southern states it is absolutely almost a nightmare 
I felt its shadow over the convention the whole time. The 
Y. W. C. A. insisted that all its colored delegates should 
sit among the white delegates in the body of the hall. This 
was regarded by some of the white delegates as a most 
outrageous insult, and by the Negroes with a gratitude that 
was almost heartbreaking. 
the colored church. 


They asked me to speak to 
And their heartfelt gratitude was 
touching because a white woman should choose to go and 
speak in a colored church. I remember that the minister, 
when he was praying, again and again thanked God for this 
great honor done to the humblest of his creatures. You 
look at their faces, and you see the tragedy of ages already 
written there, although their history in America is com- 
paratively short. In their musical literature, sacred and 
secular, there is not one single word of bitterness or of 
revenge; and you ask yourself whether you are right in 
speaking of the Negro as the inferior of the white race. 
I do not think it can be said of any other race in the whole 
world that, having suffered as they have, they have never 
threatened revenge. I know there have been terrible things 
on both sides; but here is the very soul of the black people 
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in their songs. Some of them are comic, some merry, 
some are sacred, and some sad; but none of them savor of 
revenge. ‘. 


AMERICANS AND EUROPE 


(hen I want to speak upon the attitude of America, not 
towards her own problems only, but also to ours. We 
should try to see things from the American point of view. 
We have all felt disappointed in the refusal of America to 
come into the league of nations, and that she has refused 
in a way that rather suggests a little of the pharisee who 
will not mix himself up with anyone so badly decayed as 
But think of how it seems to them. Amer- 
ica has never touched European politics. It has been her 
America has always 


the old world. 


tradition, and she is very proud of it. 
kept herself to herself. But during the war she broke that 
great tradition. You do not know what it meant to her to 
break it. It was really a great triumph of idealism that 
\merica came into the war at all. When she did come in 
it was with just the same kind of idealism that we entered 
he war. Those of you who hate war most will admit that 
the rank and file of the people thought that we were going 
to achieve something great, something unselfish by the war. 
When the 


nations of the world came to draw up a basis of peace 


\merica came into the war in the same spirit. 


America had not been in the war long enough to under- 
stand that most of the countries in it had lost their ideal. 
She was on the very crest of the wave. Think of us at the 
end of nine months of war. Many of us still believed that 
the war was going to make a better world. America came 
in for that sole reason; and then she watched us drawing 
up that thing we called the Peace of Versailles, and she 
said, “Thank you; never again!” Is it really so surprising? 

Over and over again the Americans put me to shame by 
their own shame at their country’s attitude. The financial 
men whom | met in New York were filled with the sense 
that their country had failed to realize its responsibility ; 


hat its withdrawal from old world politics had been a 


sreat blunder and a moral error. They felt it perhaps more 
strongly because you always care so much for what is your 
wr. I could well understand why that comical fellow, the 
100 per cent American, did not want anything more to do 
with European politics. He said, “This is what they call 
I do not want to have anything to do with it.” He 
waited and waited, and he saw the league of nations, which 


was simply a band of victors from which the conquered 


peace 


were excluded. Then he said, “These countries went to 
war to make a better world, they went to war to end war, 
und yet no power on earth will make them reduce their 
irmaments, or disarm their men. They ask us to pour out 
money like water to rescue Austria, or Poland, or Russia— 


and the 





and in Poland every second man is in uniform 
United States is asked to support their populations; and 
I-ngland wants us to wipe off her war debt. (This was, 
of course, before the Washington conference). England 
is building great battleships. Who against? We do not 
know, but we do not exactly see why we should pay for 
them.” You see how different it looks over there. Although 
] feel that America will lose her soul if she tries to pretend 
_ that she can cut herself off from the world—and I said it 
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when | was there—I do feel that one ought to be able to 
understand why it seemed to America impossible to consent 
to come into the league of nations. There is a great deal of 
party politics behind it. 

You have no idea of the depth of their hatred of Wood- 
row Wilson. To us he seems a broken and tragic figure. 
Not only to the Republican party, but to many also of the 
Democrats he has become an object of absolute hate. 
When I said that we in England thought that Woodrow 
Wilson was going to bring the kingdom of heaven when 
he came over the Atlantic, they said, “Why, that obstinate 
old man? He would not take anyone with him, he would 
not take any advice, he cut himself off from everybody 
who understood a little more than he did what he was 
going to tackle. When he came back to America, he said, 
‘There is the league of nations; take it or leave it!’ When 
we said we would like to alter it, he said it was not to be 
altered by a hair’s breadth.” I confess their attitude seemed 
to me rather understandable. When I tried to make them 
realize how tragic it seemed to us that there should be such 
an ending to the great ideal, they said the best thing that 
could happen for the league of nations would be that Mr 
Wilson should die; the people would then perhaps forget 
that he had anything to do with it. It is a tragedy, but 
everywhere I found Americans increasingly convinced that 
they must ultimately come into the league of nations. 





















WOODROW WILSON AND THE LEAGUE 





The change in the attitude of the Americans towards the 
league of Of course, | 
know that in the west the opposition is much the strongest, 
but there the people are so very far from Europe. But, in 
spite of that, the people of the east assured me that the logic 
of events would force America into the league of nations; 
and many people told me that they were hoping for it, and 
working for it. I met the man who runs the league of 
nations, so to speak, in New York, Mr. Fosdick, brother 
of Dr. “The Manhood of the 
Master,” and “The Meaning of Prayer.” And he told 
me that he was absolutely certain and so was Mr. Rocke- 
feller, and so were the women at Hot Springs, that the 
logic of events would compel America to come into world 
politics again. It is absolutely certain that America wil 
have to come into the league, although we may have t 
another name. We regret that she was not 4 
Genoa. We rejoice that she has a judge on the intern 
tional court, and we believe that Washington was only t! 
first of a series of conferences which will gradually dra’ 
America into the orbit of the old world’s interests, and tha 
public opinion in America is getting ready to realize he 






nations greatly encouraged me. 











Fosdick, the author of 









call it by 









responsibilities. 

Lady Astor, who was in the United States part of th 
time I was there, was a most wonderful ambassador {ot 
England in America. There was some things I could ne 
say because I am not an American, but there were fa! 
more things that Lady Astor could say because she is # 
American. At a banquet given in her honor she said 
when replying to the toast, “There is one subject on whid 
I am told I must not speak, or if I do speak about it I mus 
do so under my breath.” Putting her hands to her mou 
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like a trumpet, she shouted, “It is the league of nations.” 
There was a perfect hurricane of applause. It was like 
throwing a stone into a pond. Nobody had dared to speak 
about the league, or to admit that they were changing their 
mind ; and Lady Astor, with that gallant charm and courage 
that characterize her, simply threw a stone into the middle 
of the pond, and started everybody talking about the league. 
When you sum up the reasons why you should love Amer- 
ica, and indeed you ought to love her, for she is our rela- 
tion, put at the top the existence of Lady Astor. 


PROHIBITION 


Now, lastly, there is one subject on which I wish to say 
a few words—prohibition. No question is more discussed 
in America, or on the Atlantic liners. We hear that it is 
both a success and a failure. I am not going to attempt to 
pronounce judgment on an experiment so new, for over a 
vast area like the United States it is still very new, and 
which I had no opportunity of judging at first hand, I heard 
that the prohibition of alcohol was completely ineffective, 
that everybody was able to get as much as they wanted, 
and did get much more than they used to, because the 
moment you tell people they must not have a thing they 
will begin to want it. Also I was told that nobody could 
get alcohol, and therefore people were taking to drugs. 
| was also told that prohibition was passed for very sordid 
reasons—that it was passed in order to secure greater ef- 
ficiency, that money was behind it, that capitalists were in- 
terested because drunkenness makes for inefficient work- 
men and decreases production. I was told it was passed 
by an excited country in the middle of the war because 
I was told all these 
things, and I had no opportunity of judging how far they 
were true, how far they were false. But I was told two 
facts on which every person I questioned agreed. One was 


they wanted more efficient soldiers. 


that prohibition was carried by an enormous majority, and 
the other was that there is no possibility of its being re- 
pealed. You can draw your own conclusions from that. 

I do want to protest against the ill-conditioned and ill- 
timed jests that English people perpetually make about 
prohibition, and by which serious-minded Americans are 
justly and deeply wounded. For the American people, 
enormously wealthy and practically without danger from 
the rest of the world, voluntarily to deny themselves what 
has been the characteristic vice of the white peoples, 
whether they have proceeded about it in a wise way or not, 
is something rather heroic. I do not know whether Amer- 
ica could have proceeded in a wiser way or whether pro- 
hibition is the best way to attain the end in view—Amer- 
icans have a rather touching faith in legislation—but when 
I consider the possibilities of luxury, the wealth and the 
absence of any real dangers, I confess I could not deny the 
splendor of the scale on which this great adventure, this 
great experiment is being made, and it galled me to see 
English people perpetually indulging a sense of humor on 
the subject. I do not think drink is funny in the least, I 
have no sense of humor about it myself, perhaps because 
I am a woman—for women and children suffer most from 
the effects of drink—but this silly, exasperating kind of 
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joke about prohibition I do beg you all to protest against 
and refrain from. 

It may not be a success, but if it is not a success it will 
be largely because over the vast frontier of five thousand 
miles which divide the United States from the British 
Empire it is so terribly easy to smuggle alcohol—but that 
does not make one feel any prouder of the British Empire. 
But if it is a success, have we any right to sneer when we 
are told that Americans passed prohibition in order to be- 
come more efficient in every way. During a war which 
was declared to be a war of ideals and which in the end 
became to a large extent to many European countries a 
war for national existence, a nation that at such a time 
persisted in using 425,000 tons of sugar or its equivalent in 
making beer when not only adults but children were 
definitely suffering from lack of sugar—such a country 
can hardly despise America because she gave up alcohol. 
During the war 3,750,000 tons of malt and corn—food 
stuffs—were used to make alcoholic drinks, and 180,000 
tons of rice and maize. I believe it is an uneasy conscience 
that makes English people laugh at prohibition, because 
during four years of war we could not refrain from using 
valuable food for the production of beer. 

If prohibition is a failure it will be a mournful, failure. 
Who would not wish it to be a success? If it is a success 
—and I say it with an undying love and admiration for my 
own country—I believe that the United States, having 
found a way to unite the initiative, the courage, and the 
optimism of the west with the abstinence and the self- 
discipline of the east will become the greatest nation in 
the world. 


Tradition 


By Arthur Rhinow 


OHN STONE purchased a rare old volume from an 
antiquarian. He had it carefully cleaned by expert 

hands, and was delighted with the cover. The con- 
tents of the book related to medieval fables, and were of 
little value. Ah, but the cover! The beauty of the grained 
leather was set off by slightly impressed points and lines 
of gold, and in the middle was stamped a picture of David 
with his harp. A bibliophile told Mr. Stone that the 
volume might have belonged to Jean Grolier, a famous 
collector in the time of Francis I. 

The owner was very much impressed. 

“This must become an heirloom in the Stone family,” 
he mused. 

He admired the cover over and over again, and came 
to the conclusion that so rare a treasure ought to be pro- 
tected. He decided to have it covered. So he asked a 
book-binder to rebind it in soft leather. 

When it was finished it was very presentable. The 
color was a rich maroon, and the workmanship was per- 
fect. Mr. Stone, however, was not satisfied. While the 
second cover was to be merely a protection, he thought it 
ought to be ornamental enough to serve as an introduc- 
tion to the beauty of the original, so to speak. Of course, 
very few besides himself knew of the treasure beneath 
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the maroon, and very few were to know it, but even the 
exterior of a book of that value ought to be artistic. So 
he had an artist paint a coat of arms on it, a conception 
of his own, in which a stone figured prominently. 

John Stone died suddenly. His son, Henry Stone, 
found the book and was delighted with the cover. He 
found the volume in the private drawer of his father’s 
desk, and he concluded that the book had been very dear 
to him. Of course, he would keep it and cherish it as 
an heirloom. In fact, it was too precious to be left un- 
protected. So he made up his mind to have it covered 
with a cloth binding. Just as a protection, to be sure, but 
secure, and as artistic as possible, for the volume, so dear 
to his father, was precious to him. The bookbinder, cau- 
tioned and encouraged by promises of reward, did his very 
best, so that even Henry Stone was delighted. It was too 
sacred a matter to talk of to any one, and the volume was 
locked away. War broke out, and Henry Stone died on 
the field of battle. 

“Look at this volume of old legends,” the executor said 
to young Samuel Stone. “What a thick cover; but a 
pretty one. Your father must have thought a great deal 
of the old book. He kept it with his valuables.” 

Samuel Stone agreed that it was a pretty cover. And 
he revered the book. On the title page he found the names 
of his father and grandfather, and the volume became 
He decided to have it covered. 

“Just to protect the cover,” he confided to the binder; 
“but, of course, firm enough to give it a permanent appear- 


venerable to him. 


ance.” 

The binder was going to make objections, but he was 
cut short by Samuel, whose possessions made him a man 
of authority. It was just a paper cover, but it was beauti- 
ful. The color was a soft purple, and the names of John 
Stone, Henry Stone, and Samuel Stone were embossed 
in gold, truly a royal combination. The craftsman was 
paid a handsome sum, and the book was laid aside in a 
safe place. 

Samuel Stone was hot-blooded. Books had little attrac- 
tion for him. He was sorry there were no wars at the 
time. He tried to satisfy his passions in various ways, 
and finally died of a sword cut received in a duel. 

One day the widow sat by the fire and wept over a beau- 
tifully bound book which the man of law had handed her. 
The three names embossed on the cover were dear to her, 
Charles Stone, 
heir to the estate, sat on the floor, carving a boat, despite 
He had the stubborn 


especially the last, that of her husband. 


the gentle protests of his mother. 
spirit of the Stones. 

As she wept, she laid the book on a chair beside her, 
and gave rein to memory. The cover attracted the boy. 
What in all the world was finer to try his new knife on 
A longing seized him to cut out 


So he cut, and 


than this pretty book. 
those bright letters and play with them. 
cut deeply. 

“Charles, what are you doing?” the mother cried in 
Oh, how could you! This book 
He revered it. He kept 


alarm. “The heirloom! 
was very precious to your father. 
it with the jewels of the family.” 


Charles did not understand, but he was anxious for 
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further developments. Meanwhile the mother notice 
another cover beneath the pretty one, and another beneath 
that. She wondered. The butler asked an expert anti- 
quarian to call. When the latter came and began to peel, 
his cheeks flushed. He removed the paper cover and 
they beheld the cloth cover. He removed the cloth cover, 
and they saw the leather with the artistic coat of arms of 
almost a hundred years ago. That was taken off, and 
their eyes feasted on the quiet beauty of the original. 

The antiquarian was enrapt. 

“And to think of it,” he exclaimed. 
revered a layer of less value.” 


Each generation 


They Tried to Take You From Me 


i tried to take You from me. 

They said You were but an idle myth, 

A delusion and a childish superstition ; 

When I prayed they mocked me, 

And when I worshipped You they called me mad, 
But, O, my Master—I have met You, and I know! 

| have heard You in the stillness of the night, 

And in the infinite silence I have beh Id Your glory; 
In the hour of pain I have felt Your comforting hand. 


How can I doubt You whom I know? 
* * * 





They tried to take You from me. 

They proved in learned discourse that You never were; 

They told me I was simple, and that You were but an 
empty dream; 

Scientific proof they gave, and spoke wise words I could 
not understand; 

They ridiculed and scoffed and laughed— 

But, Oh, my Master—he that once has met You cannot 
doubt ! 

He that once has felt Your holy presence never questions 
more. 

Though they are blind, yet have I seen Your splendor; 

Though they are deaf, yet have I heard Your voice. 

How can I doubt You whom I know? 

CHURCHILL Murray. 


Paradise 

CANNOT think of paradise a place 

Where men go idly wandering to and fro, 
With harps of gold and robes that shame the snow; 
With great wide wings that brightly interlace 
Whene’er they sing before the Master’s face— 
Within a realm where neither pain nor woe, 
Nor care is found; where tempests never blow; 
Where souls with hopes and dreams may run no race. 
Such. paradise were but a hell to me; 
Devoid of all progression, I should rot, 
Or shout for revolution, wide and far. 
Better some simple task, a spirit free 
To act along the line of self forgot— 
Or help God make a blossom or a star. 

CHartes G. BLANDEN. 
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The Better Way In Industry 


engineer out in the lumber country of Oregon, “but 

it is a commodity with a kick. It is the product of 
human beings, who out in the Northwest at least—cannot be 
bought.” 

Lumber has been a source of much labor trouble in the 
Northwest. The camps are isolated, men live largely with 
men only, a condition which brings sordidness and discontent. 
The labor turn-over is from two to six times that of industry 
as a whole and it has been figured that it costs about $75 
every time one man quits and another has to be found to take 
his place. A committee from the Federal Council of Churches 
found discontent and radicalism general, due to dirty, vermin 
infested bunk houses, poor food, lack of entertainment, long 
hours, arbitrary bosses, and the prevailing idea that the com- 
panies were making great profits out of nature’s gift and the 
toil of men. 

Many of us recall that there was trouble when we entered 
the war and special timbers were wanted in large quantities. 
[here were charges of disloyalty, sabotage and radicalism— 
and there was truth in them. Colonel Disque was sent out 
and discovered the reason. He found what the Federal Coun- 
cil committee had found, that profiteering and wretched con- 
ditions provoked sabotage, radicalism, and a great increase in 
the I. W. W. membership. He secured clean bunk houses, (in 
many cases new ones had to be erected), put the eight hour 
cay into effect, and organized the Loyal Legion of Loggers 
and Lumbermen with group autonomy and conference rela- 
tions with the employers for the men. The result was peace, 
loyalty and production. 

Thirty days after the armistice was signed 600 represe:ta- 
tives of employers and employes met in Portland to decide 
whether or not they would continue to work together or go 
back to the old system of boss at one end, “Red” at the other, 
secrecy at the top and sabotage, discontent and loafing at the 
bottom. In other words, should they continue conference 
through representatives with a spirit of conciliation or go back 
io ill will? There seemed to be little question about it after 
the enforced war experience, and the organization 
thusiastically voted continued life. So the big task of or- 
ganizing on a permanent peace basis was begun. 


ad may be a commodity,” said an efficiency 


was cn- 


* * * 


The “Foureller” Plan 

The fundamentals of the plan are simply stated. They con- 
sist in each side appointing representatives who meet around 
a table and, laving all their cards on it, discuss all problems 
through to a conclusion, with an impartial chairman to cast 
a deciding vote if there is a draw. His function is much more 
that of guiding discussion than of casting his vote. Each side 
has often voted the other’s requests. There is a committee in 
the local industry, district boards, and a general board. 

“Many m*pstakes made,” Norman F. Coleman 
former university professor and the impartial chairman, “as 
the result of pioneering, but they were overshadowed by 
worthwhile accomplishments.” He sums it up thus: “Slowly 
there is developing a commonwealth of industry, based upon 
the conviction that there is a common interest between com- 
peting companies as well as with employes. There are “wob- 
bly” operators as well as the labor “wobblies” (I. W. W.), 
who acknowledge no community of interest with fellow oper- 
ators or employes, and undermine industry with selfishness, 
suspicion, and the ‘fox and wolf’ method of doing business. 


were said 


83ut with conferences, confidence, and understanding we are 
building up this commonwealth of industry upon good will, 
mutual faith, and a basis of common action agreed upon by 
lected representatives.” 

The past year has been a testing time. Deflation offered 
some companies a chance to save money by going back to 
“care-for-yoursel f-and-devil-take-the-hindmost” system, with the 
result, says Mr. Coleman, “that the devil gets the wage earn- 
cr” surely and the more unfortunate operator also. “Never 





before were there such man-to-man talks concerning the vital 
facts of industry, and such sharing of losses.” The operators 
laid their cost and balance, sales and production sheets on the 
table. Some thought that while wages could be raised in con- 
ference they would have to be lowered autocratically. Of 
course a few lost faith and withdrew and some men quit but 
the difficulty was negotiated by the greater body with peace 
and good will and an unbroken production. The eight hour 
day was retained, wages reduced and a demonstration made 
that conference is better than arbitrary action on one side and 
dissatisfied men on the other. 
* * * 
What They 
Think Of It 


“We won a strike and went back to work on the ten hour 


day,” said one big operator, “but our victory was an empty 
one. There was bitterness both in our plant and the com- 


munity, and an utter lack of cooperation and efficiency. We 
welcomed the 4L and we have never in our experience had 
such harmony and efficiency.” Recounting that in three years 
of 4L experience they have gone through two very difficult 
periods, another big operator says, “it was good for us and 
and it for the community.” 
Other employers say, “It has improved relations between em- 
ployer and employe with moral and material benefits to both.” 
“Without it managers would have tried to operate through a 


good for our employes, is good 


period of falling prices by taking losses out of labor, which 
would have disastrous to us all.” “Each places his 
cards upon the table with faces up and no one holds an ace up 
It works.” “We learned long ago of the profits 
that acrue from paying high wages and through fair dealing 
and cooperation.” 


been 
his sleeve. 


“We have gained everything and suffered 
no losses by cooperating.” Such testimonials from employers 
One of the finest we keep until the last. 


it sounds like a labor leader talking, so adequately does this 


could be multiplied. 


man see labor’s viewpoint—and seeing the other side of it is 
the moral secret of peace in industry. He says: “I think we 
have been able to maintain the eight hour day only through 
the organization. Had it not been for the 4L we would be on 
a ten hour basis today with a lower wage than is now paid.” 
If space allowed we could tell of production increases that 
exceed by far the gains others think they have secured by 
longer hours and the drive system. 

The employe’s expressed. 
Here are typical remarks: “The largest labor troubles in the 


satisfaction is no less heartily 
decade have been through the refusal of employers to meet 
the men through their representatives. Our members have 
actually received a bonus in wages above non-4L rates and 
vet the employer has actually produced lumber cheaper.” “If 
we got nothing but the spirit of good-fellowship between fel- 
workers and employer we would be rich beside those 
without that relationship.” “If the company pays the least 
possible, of course the men do the least possible,” said an em- 


low 


ployer; “If the employer hires for as little as he can get men 
for, the 
with,” + 
gether and each 


retaliate by doing as little as they can get away 

worker, and adds that “the 4L draws us to- 
realizes he is getting a square deal which 
means efficiency in production.” “It is the American method,” 
says one. “Cooperation and 100 per cent 
Americanism,” says another, and lumber is the greatest in- 
dustrial creator of “I. W. W’s.” “It has brought larger pro- 
duction, better wages, shorter hours, better feeling and we 
cet the cooperation of the local business men,” says another. 
“Before we had the 4L if a man suggested an improvement 
in the plant he was called a “wobbly.” Now we are free men 
and may present our suggestions and our side of the case. 
The good results are easily seen.” 


arbitration is 


* . 7 
Summing Up 
the Gains 
Mr. Coleman sums up the gains thus: To the employe: the 
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8 hour day, reasonable working conditions, the best wages 
possible. To the employer: Settled labor conditions, mini- 
mum labor turnover, maximum production at minimum cost. 
To the public: Industrial peace, better citizens, more steady 
operation. To the industry: Higher morale, higher standards 
of management, workmanship, wages, hours and conditions. 
A labor leader sums it up in this way: Loyalty, cooperation, 
efficiency of production, improved living conditions, end of 
strikes and lockouts, eight hour day, peaceful adjustments, 
steadier employment, free employment service, and a square 
\n employer tates it thus: Better condi- 
tions, good food, clean beds, decent living in camps, the eight- 
hour day, peace and higher production. He says: “Why go 
back to the old days of over-productioa and resulting low- 
priced conditions, combined with poorly paid men who cherish 


deal on both sides. 
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resentment and soreness? We have worked with our men and 
‘ound operating costs decreasing without decreasing wages.” 
The eight hour day has been the breaking point in lumber 


ot late in the west. The 4L organizations have miair.tained 
it. The state conciliation board declared against an increase 
in hours, saying the eight hour day makes “better citizens and 
homes and greater efficiency by the worker.’”” Mr. Coleman says 
the markets will not now absorb the production of an eight 
hour day with all men at work and deciares against a return 
to the conditions that made “bowed shoulders, stunted frames 
and dulled minds.” He challenges sharply those who cite the 
farmer or manager of his own business as working longer 
days by contrasting their self-managed lives with the drive 
of a machine industry. 
Atva W. TayLor. 


British Table Talk 


London, June 4, 1922. 

r 1S not necessary to have very long memories in order to 
I measure the change which has come over our ecclesiastical 

scene. This week the report has been issued from the 
joint committee of Anglicans and free churchmen, met to con- 
sider the appeal of the bishops who assembled at Lambeth in 
1920. The report may be considered as the answer to that 
very sincere and generous appeal. It is signed by all the twelve 
members of the committee and by its chairman, the Archbishop 
§ York. When the names of the free churchmen who signed 
are weighed, it will be seen how great an influence they carry. 
if Dr. J. D. Jones and Dr, Garvie cannot speak for Congrega- 
tionalists nobody can. Dr. Scott Lidgett for the Wesleyan 
Methodists and Dr. Peake for the other Methodists, Dr. Car- 
negie Simpson for the Presbyterians, and Dr. Shakespeare for 
the Baptists, can speak with the assurance that they are trusted 
by their people. And yet there is a great deal of spade-work 
to be done in local churches before the rank and file are ready 
for positions like these: 

“In view of the acceptance from early times of the episcopate, 
ind its acceptance now by the greater part of Christendom, 
‘as the means whereby this authority of the whole body is 
given, we agree that it ought to be accepted as such for the 
inited church of the future.’ 

“Similarly, in view of the place which the Council of Presby- 
ters and the congregation of the faithful had in the constitution 
of the early church, ‘we agree that they should be maintained 
with a representative and constitutional episcopate as permanent 
elements in the order and life of the united church.’” 

3ut think of twenty or even ten years ago! Could such a 
report have been drafted then? We do move! 


> . * 
Religion in Current 
Literature 
The literary man may decline to deal with reli mut of a 
deep reverence for its truth. That may be said the most 


part of such writers as Thackeray, who will indeed satirize 
the follies and absurdities of religious circles, but will not find 
material for his art out of the inner struggles of the soul, out 
of its joys and agonies, its hopes and its terrors, when it is 
dealing with its God. Other artists may leave out religion 
because it seems to them of drifting moment; there was a time 
in the eighteenth century when in certain literary circles it 
was assumed that religion did not matter. In his recent vol- 
ume of essays Mr. Lytton Strachey, our most celebrated essay- 
ist of the moment, has described the attitude of such a group 
in France. What to that group could be more preposterous 
than to treat literature and art as serious. “Only one thing, 


and that was to indulge in the day-dreams of religion or phil- 
osophy the inward ardors of the soul. 


Indeed the skepticism 





of that generation was the most uncompromising the world 
has known, for it did not even trouble to deny. It simply 
ignored. It presented a blank wall of perfect indifference 
alike to the mysteries of the universe and to the solution of 
them.” That may have been the attitud- of skeptics in the 
eighteenth century and later. It is most certainly not the 
attitude of the finest literary artists of today. They do take 
the “inward ardors of the soul” into account. They treat 
religion seriously, even if they cannot accept its promises. 
Here are some instances taken almost at random. Thomas 
Hardy in his preface to his “Late Lyrics and Earlier” writes 
concerning religion that it “must be retained unless the world 
is to perish.” Mr. Compton Mackenzie has chosen for the 
title of his latest work, “The Altar Steps.” Mr. Nichols in his 
“Guilty Souls” avowedly deals with those very “inward ardors 
of the soul.” It is just to claim not indeed that religion is 
becoming more widely accepted, that may or may not be, but 
this at least is true that it is nowhere ignored today by the 
finest minds. 
* * 


Christianity and Business 

This saying of Dr, Orchard I have cut from “Public Opinion,” 
an indispensable weekly selection, so made that it becomes not 
only a guide to other journals but an inspiration in itself. The 
editor of this paper, it will interest the readers of The Christian 
Century to know, has his eye upon their journal of religion. Last 
week, not for the first time, he gave the honor of his front page 
to an article from the pen of Dr. Rufus Jones, quoted from a 
recent issue of The Christian Century. But hear Dr. Orchard: 

“I can imagine that when Christianity really gets going a man 
will go into business in order to build up a vast concern, net to 
make money at all, but first of all for the sheer pleasure of doing 
it; secondly, for providing people with honest goods; and, thirdly, 
for solving the industrial problem of getting people to work to- 
gether in a spirit of comradeship and goodwill,” says Dr. W. E. 
Orchard in the Crusader. “I can imagine a man at the head 
of Selfridge’s living by choice in a cottage the same size as that 
of one of his porters. You had better be very careful about 
Jesus Christ. If you start playing about on the fringe of his 
religion you do not know what may happen at any moment. It 
is the swerd of Christ—disturbing, severing—and his sword only 
that is going to bring peace to the world. If we can get back 
our Lord’s conception of riches and poverty—and we have got to 
get it back or be driven back to it—we are going to stop the 
avarice which is the poison at the brain and heart of us all.” 

. * * 

In the Lull of 
Summer 


Some of us smile when we hear of the rest, supposed to be 
enjoyed during the summer months by workers in the churches. 
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It is the rest which comes from a change of work, that is all. 
Summer schools and conferences of all kinds fill the programme 
for the next three months. They are delightful but not precisely 
occasions for rest. Some of our Congregational leaders will know 
little respite this year. They are moving to and fro pleading for 
the forward movement. Dr. J. D. Jones is no novice at this 
work. When he believes a scheme is a good one he is without 
any hesitation, he does not spare himself and he is prepared to 
beard any rich man in his castle or to visit any remote village. 
With him will be Mr. Sidney Berry and others and though they 
will find it no easy task to raise 500,000 pounds they will emerge 
some day with their treasure. The British conference of 
missionary societies meets at Swanwick on the week beginning 
June 11. They will have a long programme of co-operative work. 
One achievement will be welcome with great satisfaction—the 
progress of the press bureau under Mr. Basil Mathews. . . The 
Christian Endeavor Whitsuntide congress will be held at Oldham 
this year; I am going down to speak on Monday evening 
upon “Christ for all” and I am looking forward to learn more 
of the present prospects of the Christian Endeavor in this coun- 
try. It is not so strong in the Congregational churches, as it used 
to be, but I am under the impression that many feel their lack 
f something, which it used to supply. 
o * * 

The World Menace of Opium 

M-~ friend, Mr. Basil Mathews, has just returned from Geneva 
where he has been a member of the League of Nations Coin- 
mission to inquire into the menace of opium. The commission, 
he tells us, has revealed clearly the need for world-wide inquiry 
and action, honestly carried out. It is not enough to suppress 
the growth of opium in China. Evidence was brought for- 
ward by Sir Jordan of a great increase in the Chinese crop. 
From Mr. Mathews’ valuable account of the commission, I have 
enly space to quote two most significant paragraphs: 

“The principal cause of this increase, of course, is the dis- 
organized state of the country. This is one of the phases in 
China’s evolution and the world must be patient with her. Prac- 
tically all the country is in the hands of military rulers who 
have usurped all authority. Contributory causes are the fact 
that some large quantitics of morphia have been sent to the 
Fer East while there has been an immense amount of smuggling 
f foreign opium. It is true that the Indian Government sacri- 
ficed four million pounds worth of revenue by agreeing to cease 
sending opium to China in 1917, but its policy in continuing to 
send opium to Hong Kong and other places has been very un- 
satisfactory. The Chinese argument is that if India and other 
countries aic supplying the people abroad with opium why 
should they not grow it for their people at home themselves. 

“By the time the Commission has closed its session practical 
proposals will certainly be arrived at. In the meantime, the 
one clear fundamental conviction that comes home repeatedly 
to everyone here is that nothing short of world-wide publi 
opinion in China and Japan, as in the West and in India, brought 
to bear continuously upon the governments to enforce the 
honest attempt both in law and in administration, to suppress 
the world traffic in these drugs will solve the problem. li 
public opinion is the ultimate force to be relied upon. it becomes 
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emphatically clear that the moral of this opium commission 
which I have been watching continuously on the shores of Lake 
Geneva is that the alert action of the church by continuous 
educational propaganda is the primary duty of the churches.” 


LDWARD SHILLIT> 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Faith in a Better Day” 


HE time has gone by when the book of Daniel should be a 

I favorite vehicle for freaks. A certain type of badly 

jumbled mind has always fixed upon Daniel and Revelation 
for the most fanciful and improbable predictions. The Pope of 
Rome, the World War, the end of the world, the fate of the 
Jews, anything and everything can be proved (to the vast satis- 
faction of the freaks themselves) from these apocryphal books. 
This is naturally true. The writers had to use veiled language 
and such language can easily be twisted, by the ignorant, to fit 
the case in hand. The situation, briefly, was this: The fall of 
Samaria was in 722 B. C. and the destruction of Jerusalem in 
586 B. C. The Jews lived in exile until 536 when the first group 
came back to rebuild the waste places. Alexander conquered 
Persia in 323, and we enter the Greek period of Jewish history. 
The book of Maccabees is the story of the brave resistance to 
Grecian oppression. The arch-enemy of the Jews was Antiochus, 
the Greek. He tried to make Jews into Greeks—an impossible 
feat. He captured Jerusalem on a sabbath day when the Jews 
would not fight; he sought to overcome their religious habits ; 
he put a Greek altar in the temple; he burned the holy writings ; 
he made it a death penalty to worship Jehovah. In this stormy 
period the book of Daniel was written to encourage the Jews to 
endurance and to religious loyalty. The burden of the message 
was this: withstand like Daniel and God will deliver you. 

This portion of Daniel is particularly appropriate to the present 
time. In every dark age the prophets of gloom flourish. Today 
we hear men talking about the second coming of Christ; they are 
obsessed by that idea. According to their notion, the world is 
going to get worse and worse until Christ shall suddenly come, 
take his few faithful children home and send the rest of us to 
everlasting fire. They believe that they have only to preach the 
gospel regardless of whether anyone accepts it or not and that 
when the time is ripe and the certified number have come into 
the ark of safety, the violent end will come. They have no social 
gospel nor any faith in one. They capitalize wars, fights, strikes, 
panics, epidemics, crimes, divorces, indications of failure in the 
church, falling off of attendance, lack of interest in holy things; 
they revel in these things; they glory in them. The Baptist chureh 
and the Presbyterian torn by pre- 
millenarian hosts. 

But is it as bad as all that? 
old earth convince you that the world is degenerating? Dr. James 
H. Snowden, whom I have the honor to call a friend, has written 
a book entitled: “Is the World Growing Better?” He lectured 
upon that theme before nearly five hundred Pittsburgh ministers 
His lecture is convincing. 
shows how modern social conditions are better than ancient ones— 


church, both, are these 


Does a sane, balanced view of the 


recently. He takes a long look and 
take the single contrast of slavery and brotherhood. He makes 
a study of present day laws and compares them with the laws of 
yesterday. He shows the growth of the Christian religion. In 
1760 Voltaire said: “Ere the beginning of the nineteenth century 
Christianity will have disappeared from the earth.” As a matter 
of fact, the church is growing everywhere. The Bible is being 
better understood and deeds are being made tests of life. 

In all our churches we should sing the “Hallelujah Chorus”— 
The kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of his Christ, and he shall reign forever and ever. What 
though the world offer the king’s meat, what though we must pass 
through fiery trials, what though the lions roar and bar the way, 
Christ will conquer. “It is daybreak everywhere.” Be brave. 


*July 9, “Nebuchadnezzar’s Dream.” Dan. 2:36-45, 47. 











NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Chicago Preachers Now 
Up on Ladders 

What must be the consternation of a 
staid Chicago business man to go out to 
lunch and find his pastor up on a step- 
ladder in the midst of the loop harangu- 
ing a crowd! It is unusual, but the Chi- 
cago Church Federation insists that it is 
effective in the spreading of the gospel. 
It is said that last summer 12,000 out- 
door meetings were held in this way. 
Dr. Howard Agnew Johnston has made 
some facetious observations on the 
psychological results of preaching from 
a ladder. He says: “Incidentally, it’s 
good for the preacher. If he doesn’t 
ramble physically over a platform maybe 
he won't ramble mentally. The power 
of suggestion, you know. One form of 
concentration teaches another. Then it 
him balance—a good thing for 
everybody to have. Preaching from a 
stepladder is a shaky business from one 
standpoint, but stabilizing from another. 
But the best thing is it enables us to es- 
tablish a pulpit anywhere on a moment's 
notice and preach the gospel to hundreds 
who never enter a church or hear it 
otherwise.” 


teaches 


Baptist Professor 
Defies His Critics 

The attack of the Conservatives of the 
Southern Baptist camp on the freedom 
of teaching in southern Baptist schools 
has brought strained relations in more 
than one educational institution. The 
Nashville, Tenn., ministerial association 
recently passed a resolution calling upon 
Prof. C. W. Davis to resign, or to pub- 
licly repudiate his former attitude in fav- 
oring the theory of evolution. It is said 
that most of the faculty and the student 
body of the institution are defending the 
teacher who is under fire. The board of 
trustees has only one man who is op- 
him. The result is that the 
Nashville ministers have very little op- 
portunity of affecting the situation in 
Union university save by the processes 
of boycott, now the weapon that is most 
used by those who maintain their theo- 
orthodoxy by an_ ostrich-like 


pose 1 to 


logical 
process. 


Nation Still Touchy 
on Militarism 

Though it is the clear duty in these 
days of peace for the ministry of the 
church to declare in fyvor of world peace 
and against militarism, nevertheless there 
is a section of the public which through 
a mistaken sense of patriotism is very 
much opposed to such activity. The Na- 
tion in a recent issue tells the startling 
story of Rev. Russell H. Stafford, pastor 
of First Congregational church of Min- 
neapolis, who was an officer and chap- 
lain in the 313th Medical Regiment. He 
made an address in which he questioned 
the good results of drilling high school 
boys. The chaplain was _ formally 
charged with conduct unbecoming to an 
officer, and with associating himself 
“with an objectionable element in the 





community.” The thing the minister 
said which called forth this severe ar- 
raignment was as follows: “The mechan- 
ical obedience which military training 
develops discourages initiative. . .. It 
does not cultivate the whole body; it 


Fundamentalists 


does not cultivate resourcefulness; and 
for this reason it is not the best prepara- 
tion for war. The American soldiers in 
France were generally recognized to be 
the best fighters over there, and military 
experts attributed it to the fact that 


Lose in Baptist 


Convention 


APTISTS have felt for months that 

this year’s Northern Baptist Con- 
vention at Indianapolis, June 14-20, 
would mark a new epoch in the history 
of their communion. All eyes therefore 
were turned toward the Hoosier capital 
while two thousand delegates of the 
churches of thirty-seven states discussed 
wssues raised by the Fundamentalist agi- 
tators. For three years the Fundamen- 
talists have been organized to commit 
the denomination to premillennialism, a 
mechanical theory of the inspiration of 
the Bible, an attitude of opposition to 
modern science, and a drawing in of 
many lines of cooperation with other 
Christian bodies with which the modern 
church is in some degree realizing its 
common fellowship. Underneath the 
dogmatic interest was a revolt of discon- 
tented spirits who hoped that the offi- 
cials of the denomination might be dis- 
placed and room be made for more con- 
servative leaders. The Fundamentalist 
conference held in Indianapolis the day 
before the convention gave opportunity 
to marshal the conservative forces, to 
state once more the grievances and ob- 
jectives, and to appoint the floor leaders 
who would go into the convention and 
present the demands of the group. At 
the adjournment of one of the Funda- 
mentalists’ sessions the chairman stated 
without any attempt at apology that the 
objective of the group was to displace 
the present officiary of the Baptist or- 
ganization with an officiary whose con- 
nections were such as to guarantee ex- 
ecutive action in harmony with Funda- 
mentalist views. 

The liberals, as they were generally 
called, were in a pessimistic mood. One 
or two prominent members of the Board 
of Promotion had conceded in advance 
a Fundamentalist victory. An unprece- 
dented thing developed The liberals 
also organized a parliamentary strategy, 
and appointed a floor-leader. In two 
hotels nearby, the respective groups met 
after the sessions each evening to con- 
sider the events of the day and to pro- 
ject a course of action for the morrow. 

On the opening day of the convention 
it is the custom for the state delega- 
tions to be segregated for the purpose 
of appointing representatives on the va- 
rious committees. Four important com- 
mittees have thirty-seven members each, 
and each state delegation appoints one 
member of each of the committees. Thus 
the very first day it was possible to poll 


the sentiment of the convention. The 
Fundamentalists on this poll controlled 
only three states out of the thirty-seven. 
One of these was Ohio, with over two 
hundred delegates, but another was a 
state with only five delegates, three of 
whom were father, mother and daugh- 
ter. Illinois with over two hundred dele- 
gates was so nearly divided that only 
two votes changed would have thrown 
the state to the Fundamentalists. The 
poll showed that among two thousand 
delegates approximately four hundred 
were convinced Fundamentalists. The 
crucial committees were those on nomi- 
nations and resolutions. 

Prior to the convention the Funda- 
mentalists had announced a most ambi- 
tious program. They wanted the Board 
of Promotion abolished. They desired 
that conservatives be chosen for the of- 
fices. They insisted that the denomina- 
tionally-owned organ, the Baptist, should 
But the outstanding objective 
adoption of a creed which 
might be used as a measuring stick on 


be sold. 
was the 


Baptist teachers, missionaries and de- 
nominational officials suspected of 
heresy. 


Naturally the initial poll helped to 
abate some of these demands, for it was 
apparent that majority could be secured 
for any Fundamentalist measure only by 
floor strategy and skillful debate. The 
Board of Promotion came forward with 
its own proposals of reform. This or- 
ganization raises all the money for all 
the Baptist boards and so vast a task 
has been rather expensive in the past 
few years. The changes proposed were 
mostly in the direction of cutting down 
expense, and Dr. J. C. Massee, Funda- 
mentalist leader, announced that he was 
satisfied with the changes made. Not 
all of his faction agreed with him on 
this, however. 

The first debate and test of strength 
came in connection with a recommenda- 
tion of the executive committee provid- 
ing that only those should be considered 
who represented churches which had 
contributed to at least one of the major 
societies of the denomination. An 
amendment was at once offered by Rev. 
M. P. Boynton of Chicago who. moved 
that the financial provision be stricken 
out of the report. He asserted that the 
provision was punitive. The whole mat- 
ter was sent back to executive commit- 
tee to frame in a way that was not re- 

(Continued on next page} 
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America is a nation of play. Fur- 
thermore, military training suggests a 
glamor of war, which everyone knows is 
the most disastrous error of civilization.” 


Methodist Minister Not 
Afraid of Evolution 


The discussion of evolution as a scien- 
tific theory has been for a long time a 
neglected subject in the average com- 
munity except in the classrooms of the 
public schools. At Waverly, Ill, this 
year Rev. C, W, Hamand, a Methodist 
minister, gave the baccalaureate address 
to the young people of the high school, 
and openly avowed that the Bible was 
not a textbook of science and further- 
more that one might be both a Christian 
and a scientsst. The town has evidently 
been waiting for some pronouncement on 
the part of their ministers for the editor 
of the Waverly Journal says: “The 
Time has come when Christian men and 
women should no longer have to be la- 
beled as atheist, infidel or what not, be- 
cause they accept the findings of science 
on the theory of evolution. Such labels 
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have been referred to by one writer as 
libels. The time has come, too, when 
the ministers, most of whom do accept 
the findings of science upon that question 
should speak their minds instead of be- 
ing fearful of its effect upon the people 
of their congregation and community.” 


College of Internationalism 
in Denmark 

The promotion of Christian interna- 
tionalism will be accomplished by a new 
college located at Helsingfor, Denmark, 
which opened its doors in October, 1921, 
with 24 students. In the initial group, 
8 different races were represented. These 
came from both sides of the battle line 
of the great world war. While anyone 
may enter, the purpose of the new insti- 
tution is to assist men of the working 
class to get an education while in part 
paying their way by daily service on the 
farm that is operated in connection with 
the school. The faculty as well as the 
student body is international and instruc- 
tion will be chiefly in German and Eng- 
lish. A committee of distinguished 





FUNDAMENTALISTS LOSE IN 
BAPTIST CONVENTION 


(Continued from previous page) 


troactive, following the defeat of Dr. 
Boynton’s amendment. 

A motion was introduced by Dr. J. C. 
Massee of Boston that the Baptist, the 
denominationally-owned weekly, should 
be sold out to a private group or an 
individual. Debate on this motion was 
cut off by a motion to refer to the execu- 
tive committee. On this vote the Fun- 
damentalists carried more than their 
usual strength. 

It was expected that the statement of 
belief adopted by the Fundamentalists 
at the Des Moines convention last year 
would be offered to the convention as 
a creed for the denomination. It was 
evident to the leaders that it was hope- 
less to offer a premillennialist document, 
so at the last moment Dr. W. B. Riley 
of Minneapolis, offered the New Hamp- 
shire confession of faith for adoption. 
This document, it was made clear in the 
discussion, had never been adopted by 
any state or national convention, and in 
its present form is largely a revision by 
one man of a document produced by 
only two original authors. Dr. Riley 
read the creed, and moved that the con- 
vention recommend it for use in the local 
churches. Thereupon Dr. Cornelius 
Woelfkin of New York offered a sub- 
stitute resolution which declared that 
“the New Testament is the only stand- 
ard of belief and practice for Baptists 
and that we need no other.” The de- 
bate had to be upon Dr. Woelfkin’s sub- 
stitute motion. 

Mrs. Helen B. Montgomery, the con- 
vention president, proved to be a master 
hand in controlling the debate. All at- 
tempts at disorder were promptly quell- 
ed, and a two hour discussion was car- 
tried on with clear statement of the is- 
sues involved and very few personal- 
It was argued by the Fundamen- 
talists that men tended everywhere to 


ities, 


draw up statements of belief. The lib- 
erals agreed, but insisted that cvery man 
should be allowed to make his own. 
They read clauses from the New Hamp- 
shire confession showing that it gave no 
recognition to the love of God, to mis- 
sionary work or to some other precious 
interests in the modern man’s religion. 
The debate continued to the dinner hour 
when a standing vote was taken which 
was two to one in favor of Dr. Woelf- 
kin’s substitute motion. Probably the 
speaking did not much influence the vote, 
though without doubt conservative 
speeches made some liberal votes. Rev. 
John M. Dean who delivered an eloquent 
tribute to the New Hampshire confes- 
sion, urging its adoption and then stat- 
ed that he did not believe two of the ar- 
ticles in that creed helped some minds 
to see the absurdity of giving men of 
another age the privilege of stating the 


faith of our time. Mr. Dean was once 
a Unitarian, and he asked how Dr. 
Woelfkin’s resolution would keep Uni- 


tarians out of the Baptist churches. 

Following this decisive defeat, the 
Fundamentalists foregathered and de- 
clared that instead of being defeated they 
had only begun to fight. They declared 
their purpose to set up a nation wide or- 
ganization of 120 committee men, with 
three headquarters, one in the east, one 
in. Chicago and the other in the far west. 
Men of other denominations will be in- 
vited to cooperate. Before the conven- 
tion the Fundamentalists declared that 
they did not seek to divide the denom- 
ination, but the present shift would seem 
to be in the direction of a coalescence of 
the minority groups of several religious 
bodies to form a new conservative de- 
nomination. Mr. Dean threatened the 
formation of rival state conventions. The 
curtain was rung down on the Funda- 
mentalists in a meeting at Moody Insti- 
tute in Chicago the day after the con- 
vention closed, which looked toward an 
interdenominational organization of pre- 
millennialists. 
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Americans are interested in the project, 
among them Jane Addams. President 
Emeritus Charles W. Eliot says of the 
project: “The proposed International 
People’s College in Denmark as de- 
scribed by its founder, Dr. Peter Man- 
niche, is a very interesting educational 
and industrial experiment for which Den- 
mark is at present the best site. It aims 
to establish industrial democracy on 
sound ethical and economic foundations. 
It deserves the financial support of per- 
sons who are both willing and able to 
aid far-reaching beneficent projects as 
well as to contribute to the pressing 
needs of today.” 


Federation Secretary is 
College President Again 


The inauguration of Dr. R. H. Cross- 
field as president of William Woods 
college recently was carried out with 
eclat. The occasion was dramatized by 
having the president of the board of 
trustees deliver to the new president of 
the college the keys, seal and charter of 
the college. President J. C. Jones of the 
University of Missouri delivered an ad- 
dress in connection with the occasion. 
Among the distinguished visitors were 
Dr. B. A. Abbott of St. Louis and Presi- 
dent Elmer Ellsworth Reed of West- 
minster college. President Crossfield 
was a teacher in Lawrenceburg, Ky., be- 
fore he entered the ministry. After sev- 
enteen years in pastorates at Glasgow 
and Owensboro, Ky., he became presi- 
dent of Transylvania University, Col- 
lege of the Bible, and Hamilton College, 
all Disciples institutions of Lexington, 
Ky., and served for thirteen years. Dur- 
ing the past year Dr. Crossfield has 
been a secretary of the Federal Council 
of Churches with offices in New York. 


Missions Will Be Interpreted 
At the University 


The University of Chicago has been 
zealously building up a good departrrent 
of misions in recent years and at the 
summer quarter this year there will be 
five strong courses given. Dr. Frank G. 
Ward will teach “The Missionary Func- 
tion of the Church,” Dr. Archibald G. 
Baker “Christianity in China,” “Chris- 
tianity and other Agencies of World 
Civilization,” “Christianity in Japan and 
Korea,” “Christianity and other Agen- 
cies of World Civilization”; Dr. A. A. 
Bedikian of New York will teach “Mis- 
sion and the Eastern Churches.” The 
university has for many years featured 
ts summer school of theology at which 
regular university work is done. Sixty 
courses are being offered to the stu- 
dents of religion this summer, anc sev- 
eral hundred men will be in attendance 
upon them. 


Professor of Sociology 
Stresses Spiritual Note 


One of the interesting phenomena of 
the day is the increasing friendliness of 
sociologists to the institutions of reli- 
gion. Dr. Charles A. Ellwood of the 
University of Missouri has recently writ- 
ten a book dealing with religious prob- 
lems. At the commencement address 
before the school of economics he said: 
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“Religion cannot get along without so- 


cial service, while religion likewise is 
necessary to the success of social work. 
If you go into social work without an 
essentially religious feeling you will 
either end in pessimism or become im- 
patient revolutionists. Religion wi!l not 
be able to get along without you, if 
only it knows it. Certainly it is un- 
ethical and irreligious to preach high 
ideals to men when you leave them un- 
fed. Again, if you forget that men are 
essentially spiritual beings, you are like- 
ly to fail in your work.” 


Daily Vacation Bible School 
Movement Spread Widely 

The daily vacation Bible school move- 
ment has been extended to touch many 
parts of the nation. Hastings, Nebr., 
will have a school for the first time this 
summer, In this school the following 
denominations will cooperate: Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Disciples, Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians, _United srethret, 
United Evangelical, and Episcopalian. 
Miss Lehr, who recently returned from 
Columbia University with a doctor's de- 
gree, will have charge of the school. 
Catholic Archbishop Rails 
Against the Fashions 

The public is quite accustomed to the 
sensational utterances of certain Prot- 
estant minsters on the subject of the 
styles in women’s dress, but it becomes 
serious when a Catholic archbishop joins 
in the hue and cry. Archbishop Messmer 
of Milwaukee has recently issued the fol- 
lowing order which is effective through- 
out hs archdiocese: “Let pastors pub- 
lish as a rule for their parishes that no 
woman or girl with a dress cut below 
the collar bone or with naked arms will 
be allowed to receive communion. Let 
priests refuse absolution to all Catholic 
girls going out in so-called hiking suits, 
1 most outrageous, downright immodest 
and sinful fashion that threatens to be- 
come general. No decent Catholic girl 
with any sense of Christian modesty will 
go on the street in such an abominable 
ittire. I know of nothing that will more 
effectively blunt the instinct of maidenly 
modesty, supplant it with disgusting 
shamelessness than this scandalous fash- 


ion that seems to be growing among 
American girls. There is no reason for 
such fashion. The modern girl’s dress 


is short enough for any hike or other 
need.” 


Will Put Home Mission Service 
on Respectable Basis 

The treatment the churches have given 
to home misionaries is notoriously un- 
just. The joint committee on town and 
country work of the Home Missions 
Council and the Council of Women on 
Home Missions has resulted in the fol- 
lowing important recommendation of 
policy: “In view of the great need of 
detaining missionary workers, especially 
ministers in rural fields, that the boards 
of home missions employ selected and 
approved missionaries for a longer pe- 
riod than one year, we recommend that, 
in the case of approved missionaries a 
contract be made between the board and 
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the misionary for sevefi years of serv- 
ice; one of seven years be given the mis- 
sionary primarily for study in an ap- 
proved university; that, in the case of 
these approved missionaries and in oth- 
ers of high efficiency a complete equip- 
ment be provided, including a parsonage, 
monthly mileage, payments for the use 
of a car, or upkeep for a horse, where 
necessary; and in case of all mission- 
aries giving their full time to church 
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work, a salary sufficiently large to sat- 
isfy the needs of a normal family and 
provide for the education of children, 
The purpose of this recommendation js 
the enlistment and holding of a perma. 
nent home mission force.” 


Hebrew Christian Synagogue in 
Philipps Brooks Old Church 


The Home Missions Council ap. 
nounces the following very interesting 


Baptists Face Financial Problems 


— from theological controversy, 
‘the Baptist denomination has been 
confronted with no more serious prob- 
lem this year than that of its finances. 
While more money has been received 
during the past year than ever before in 
the history of the denomination except in 
1920-21, the Northern Baptist convention 
at Indianapolis was face to face with de- 
ficits that were staggering. The deficit 
in the treasury of the Board of For- 
eign Missions alone was nearly a million 
dollars. The denominational leaders had 
expected to receive fifteen million dol- 
lars the past year for all boards through 
the operation of the nation-wide drive 
for funds by the Board of Promotion. 
Instead only a little over nize millions 
was received. The foreign board is one 
of the largest among the foreign mis- 
sion boards of the world, but it staggers 
under the weight of debt. Collections 
have been slow due both to general eco- 
nomic conditions and to the theological 
controversy in the denomination. Bud- 
gets are being cut, and the cooperation 
of the leading laymen of the denomina- 
tion has been secured in facing the 
financial problems. 

The failure of the five year objective 
of $100,000,000 for Baptist causes has 
sobered the leaders, but not broken their 
spirits. Mrs. Helen B. Montgomery, one 
of the most indomitable spirits of the 
denomination, in her keynote presiden- 
tial address sounded a call to coopera- 
tion in behalf of Baptist enterprises, She 
said: “We face great opportunities, too 
great for us to rightly measure them. 
One hundred million people in Europe, 
as the result of the war, have religious 
liberty for the first time. Our distressed 
brethren in many lands need us to help 
them set up the standard of a free church 
in a free state. From all sections of our 
mission fields comes the news of rising 
tides of evangelism that are lifting our 
missionary enterprise in their mighty 
arms. Is this a time for us to diminish 
our aid when from Assam, from Burma, 
from India, from Africa, from China and 
Japan and the Philippines come tidings 
of nations in commotion prepared for 
Zion's war? If we look to our own 
beloved America the prospect is the 
same. The Sunday school world ss 
awakening to a new sense of responsi- 
bility for the moral welfare of our na- 
tion. 

“Brethren, are we big enough for a 
co-operative movement? Has our Chris- 
tian democracy learned the lesson that 
the political democracy of the United 
States has learned, to acquiesce in the 





decisions of the majority? Our Ameri- 
can nation fights things out at the polls, 
then adopts the successful candidate as 
the president of all the people, and goes 
on quietly for four years. South Ameri- 
can nations do not so accept decisions, 
but are in a continual broil of revoly- 
tion. Which model do we tend to ap- 
proximate?” 

The theological adversaries of the 
boards had hoped to make great changes 
in the personnel of the leadership, They 
had even threatened to bring in an op- 
position ballot into the convention. But 
the election pas :d off quietly. Rev. 
Frederick E. Taylor of Indianapolis was 
chosen as president of the next conven- 
tion. Called a “middle-of-the-road” man, 
he is thoroughly cooperative with the 
various secretaries of the denomination. 
Rev. W. S. Abernathy of Washington, 
the “President’s preacher,” is president 
of the Board of Foreign Missions, Judge 
F. W. Freeman of Denver continues as 
president of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions, and Mrs. Helen B. Montgomery 
will continue as before her presidency of 
the convention to head the Woman's 
Board of Foreign Missions. Dr. Aitche- 
son, at the head of the Board of Promo- 
tion, reported $27\000,000 had already 
been collected in connection with the 
Baptist World Movement. 

Dr. F. L. Anderson, veteran foreign 
mission leader, spoke of the “defeat of 
1921-22,” but asserted that better days 
were ahead. His reports from the field 
were inspiring. He said: “In Africa an 
evangelistic ingathering has been taking 
place which has served to recall the his- 
toric Pentecost on the Congo thirty-five 
years ago. The Burma Mission reports 
4,783 baptisms during the year, making 
a total church membership of 73,653. 
One of the most encouraging reports 
comes by cablegram from the new field 
north of Kentung, Burma, acros: the 
Chinese border, where since Jan. 1, 1922, 
more than 2,500 converts have been bap- 
tized. Missionaries in Assam have writ 
ten of unusually large accessions of 
church membership. India never seems 
to have been so wide open to the gospel 
as it is today. Letters from Russia re 
veal an astonishing growth in Baptist 
churches there. According to the es 
timate of Russian leaders, the proposed 
union of the two Baptist bodies now 
known as the All-Russian Baptist 
Union and the All-Russian Evangelical 
Christian Union, would constitute the 
second largest Baptist body in the world, 
with about 2,000,000 members.” In call- 
(Continued on next page) 
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CHOOSE A CRUISE! 


GO WITH OUR CONGENIAL “CHRISTIAN CENTURY” PARTY 





No. 1 


or 





MEDITERRANEAN 


WHICH? 


ROUND THE WORLD 














65 Days, sailing from New York, Feb. 3, 1923. 
$600 and up, according to size and location of 
stateroom. 


1. A Great Steamer 
The entire Mediterranean Round on the sump- 
tuous oil burning Express Steamer 


“EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND” 

25,000 tons, 42,500 tons displacement; 14 
spacious public rooms, 3 promenade decks. 
Palatial Domed Dining Saloon seating 437 peo- 
ple, electric elevator, gymnasium, ballroom, 
palm garden—one of the Marine Monarchs of 
the Atlantic. The famous Canadian Pacific 
cuisine and gervice throughout. Sea sickness 
almost eliminated. 


2. A Wonderful Itinerary 

Including 19 days in The Holy Land and 
Egypt, also Madeira, Cadiz, Seville (Granada 
and the Alhambra), Gibraltar (Tangier), Al- 
giers, Athens, Constantinople, the Bosphorus 
and Black Sea, Haifa, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
Bethany (Damascus, Sea of Galilee, Nazareth, 
Samaria, Jericho, the Jordan and Dead Sea, 
Desert of Sinai), Alexandria, Cairo, Heliopolis 
(Memphis, Luxor, Karnak, Thebes, Philae, As- 
souan, and the Great Dam, First Cataract), Na- 
ples, Pompeii (Capri, Sorrento, Amalfi), Rome, 
Nice, Monte Carlo, Havre (Paris, and French 
Battlefields), London, Liverpool, Quebec, Mon- 
treal, and New York—AN ENGROSSING 
PROGRAM OF TRAVEL. 


3. Lowest Average Cost Among Orient Cruises. 
$600 and up, according to stateroom, including 
regular ship and shore expenses. This is Clark's 
19th Annual Cruise, insuring highest standard of 
experienced and expert service throughout. 


4. Great Inspirational Features 
Shipboard Services and Lectures, Travel 
Club Meetings, Entertainments, Deck Sports, 
Musical Programs at Lunches and Dinners. 
Trained Directors for Shore Trips,. Lady Chap- 


erones, Physician, Trained Nurses 


JOIN ONE OF OUR SELECT “CHRISTIAN CENTURY” PARTIES TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN or ROUND THE WORLD. 


Write today for 100-page Illustrated Book and Ship Diagram. State which Cruise. 


Add ress: 
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120 Days, starting from New York, Jan. 23, 1923. 
$1,000 and up, according to size and location of 
stateroom, 
on the luxurious 
Quadruple Screw Express 


S. S. “EMPRESS OF FRANCE.” 


Unsurpassed Canadian Pacific Cuisine 
and Service Throughout. 
Inspiring Religious, Educational, and Social Features 
make the ship life a constant delight. 


Visiting 


The World’s Supreme Places 
of Interest: 


Havana, Colon, Panama, Cocos (Treasure Island), 
San Francisco, Hawaii, 14 days in Japan at Yoko- 
hama, Tokyo, Kamikura (Nikko), Osaka (Nara), 
Kyoto, Kobe, the Inland Sea, and Nagasaki; Hong 
Kong, the Pearl River, Canton, Manila, Batavia 
and Buitenzorg in Java, Singapore, Rangoon, 19 
days in India and Ceylon at Calcutta (Darjeeling 
and the Himalayas, Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, 
Agra, Delhi), Bombay, Colombo and Kandy, Red 
Sea, Suez Canal, Cairo, Port Said, Naples, Gibral- 
tar, Havre, Southampton, Quebec, Montreal, and 
New York. 

Dr. D. E. Lorenz, who goes as Managing Director of 
Clark’s 3d Round the World Cruise, will have 
charge of our party, giving our group of friends the 
benefit of his previous Round the World experience. 





Stop-over for Europe can be 
arranged for both Cruises. 
D. E. Lorenz, Ph. D., Author of ‘“The Mediter- 


ranean Traveler,’ and Managing Director of 
Clark's 1922 Orient “Empress of Scotland” 
Cruise, will have charge of the “Christian 
Century” Party. 











“CHRISTIAN CENTURY” CRUISE PARTY, 


508 South Dearborn Street 


Chicago, Ill. 
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transformation of a celebrated Ameri- 
can church: “The first Hebrew Chris- 
tian synagogue in the United States was 
dedicated February 25, 1922, by Bishop 
Thomas J. Garland, of the Protestant 
Episcopal church, The building was 
originally the parish house of the church 
of the Advent, at 517 North Fifth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., where Phillips Brooks 





BAPTISTS FACE FINANCIAL 
PROBLEMS 
(Continued from previous page) 

ing attention to the meeting of the Bap- 
tist World Alliance, in July, 1923, in 
Stockholm, Sweden, Dr. Anderson said: 
“World conditions make it appropriate 
that Baptists from all lands send repre- 
sentatives to this meeting, to consider 
not only the promotion of denomina- 
tional solidarity, but also the best con- 
tribution which the denomination can 
make at this crucial hour in history.” 

The question of the location of the 
next convention is always interesting. 
The Seattle people gave up the conven- 
tion this year that fundamental issues 
might be debated nearer the center of 
population. There is now a gentleman's 
agreement that the convention shall go 


to Seattle in 1925 The Board of Sab- 
bath Schools and Publication will cele- 
brate its centennial in 1924 so Philadel- 
phia is asking for the convention that 
year. Therefore a mid-west convention 
city will be chosen for 1923. The date 


of the convention is also unsatisfactory. 
This year Indianapolis was like a fur- 
nace on the important days of the con- 
vention. Next year the convention will 
meet the Wednesday before the first 
Sunday in June, weeks earlier than 
the present date. 

The machinery of a Baptist convention 
is simple and informal. Each church is 
entitled to delegate for each 
hundred members, but in no case more 
than ten. present credentials 
and secure badges. On close votes the 
state delegations may demand a show 
of badges. As already indicated, the im- 
portant committees are composed of 
representatives from the various states, 
one to each state. Elections are con, 
ducted by printed ballot, issued to the 
delegates through the leaders of state 
delegations. The nominating committee 
makes its report in the form of a ballot, 
but independent ballots are permissible 
and scratches on the official ballot are 
also allowed. All society officials are 
elected by secret ballot in the convention 
just as in the case of convention officials. 
The chief weakness in the plan would 
seem to be that there is seldom a repre- 
sentative of more than one in six of the 
churches. Delegates must bear their own 
personal expenses unless provision is 
otherwise made by their local congre- 
gations. This makes representation to 
a large extent sectional and the place of 
holding conventions has large import- 
ance owing to the theological complex- 
ion of the various sections of the nation. 
Baptists make much of liberty of thought 
and speech and in no ecclesiastical group 
in America are leaders more freely and 
frequently challenged than among the 
descendants of Roger Williams. 


two 


one one 


Delegates 
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was at one time the rector. It has now 
been rearranged to suit the requirements 
of Hebrew Christian worship and mis- 
sionary service. This is said to be the 
fifth Hebrew Christian synagogue in the 
world. The only other one on the 
American continent is at Toronto, while 
there are three in eastern Europe. Rela- 
tively few converts have been made 
from Judaism to Christianity in the last 
few centuries, and these have become 
identified as individuals with other 
Christian churches.” 
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Unitarians Complete Beautiful 
Building in New York 

West Side Unitarian church of New 
York ss about to complete the first sec- 
tion of a four hundred thousand dollar 
building. Dedication week will begin 
Oct. 15. This splendid achievement was 
made possible through a loan from the 
American Unitarian association of $75,- 
000. While waiting for the completion 
of the building, the congregation has 
been meeting in one of the halls of Co- 
lumbia University, although a service 


National Christian Conference 
in China 


ly IS ten years since the last national 
Christian Conference of China. In 
that decade events have changed the 
whole course of the world’s life. The 
conference of 1922 was in session in 
May, and the reports are just now be- 
ginning to come through the mail from 
China. The difference in viewpoint be- 
tween the conference this year and that 
of previous decades is seen in the selec- 
tion of a native Christian to precide. Dr. 
C. Y. Cheng occupied the chair which 
was held by Dr. John R. Mott ten years 
ago. Dr. Cheng was Dr. Mott's inter- 
preter ten years ag 

This was to symbolize the fact that 
the foreigner in the Chinese church must 
decrease like John the Baptist. Among 
the statements in this conference was 
this one: “Chinese never think of Bud- 
dhism as a foreign religion even though 


it came from India. They never think 
of Mohammedanism as a foreign reli- 
gion though it came from Arabia. The 


time has come when the next steps must 
be taken which will cause China to cease 
thinking of Christianity as a foreign re- 
ligion.” 

Many of the Chinese dress like Ameri- 
cans, but in the National Christian Con- 
ference they all wore native dress. There 
Chinese present. The foreign- 
ers numbered 626, but many of these 
had only a visitor's privilege. The Meth- 


were 565 
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Boston. 


School Year Opens Sept. 20, 1922 
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NEW YORK Central Christian Church 
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Kindly notify about removals to New York 


odists were particularly keen im putting 


their native leaders forward, and ne 
American Methodist appeared on the 
platform. The foreign group’ were 


largely recruited from the older mission- 
aries. The fact that 80 per cent of the 
missionaries present had been in China 
for over twenty years resulted in much 
conservatism in the missionary group 
but wise leadership prevented this con- 
servative bloc from pressing any ecclesi- 
astical legislation. 

The most important action of the con- 
ference related to the matter of the 
adoption of a creed. The fundamental- 
ists toured China recently, and in the 
China Inland Mission they have con- 
stant representation of their cause. The 
result is that fellowship in the mission- 
ary group has lost its unanimity, and in 

(Continued on next page) 
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Missouri. 
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with A. A. Degree. Four years of College 
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EDWIN MARKHAM 


Writes to the Editor of THE SOOIAL 
PREPARATION, the Religieus-Secial- 
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future.” 
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was held in it on June 11, at which the 
minister, Rev. Charles Francis Potter, 
preached on the theme “Religion and the 
Modern Church.” The main auditorium 
will seat six hundred people, and the 
tower hall five hundred. The style of 


the building is colonial Georgic, some- 
what modified to meet New York con- 
ditions. 





NATIONAL CHRISTIAN CONFER- 
ENCE IN CHINA 
(Continued from page 826) 


place of trust there is suspicion. The 
demand of the conservatives that the 
conference should adopt a creed was 
successfully resisted. On the credal 
question the following important pro- 
nouncement was made: “We the mem- 
bers of the conference joyfully confess 


our faith in, and renew our allegiance to, 
God the Father Almighty, Jesus Christ, 
His Son, our Lord and Who 
loved us and gave Himself for our sins, 
and the Holy Spirit, the Lord and Giver 
of life; and acknowledge our loyalty to 
the Holy Scriptures the supreme 
guide of faith and conduct, and to the 
fundamental Christian held (by 
churches to which severally 
long. The conference, 
constituted as a church 
to pass upon 

and of church polity 
credal or doctrinal 

kind. While the 
it to be a matter 
that the Church 

should be established on a 
faith and sound doctrine, it 
that the authority 
the essential 
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which 
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advocated a 


most important step was 


formation of a tional Christian 
Many single in 
dependent church for China, but the time 
did ripe this achievement 
The will henceforth symbolize 
the of the Chinese Chris 
tians for it is at the put into the 
control of native Christians. The coun 
cil is composed of one hundred, 53 
natives. The Methodists were 
ten representatives, five Chi- 
five They chose 
Chinese 
will 
the 
in 
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not seem for 
council 
unity native 
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Important pronouncements made 
the internationalism 


quotations from 
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speakers: “I believe 
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the 
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so far 
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church me, 
be allowed to be 
as a national organization will 
better to promote the kingdom 
nation.” “We do not wish to 
church in China develop the 
a spirit of China for the Chinese we 
believe this not in harmony with the 
universal character of the Christian 
church nor with the spirit of Christ.’ 
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Detroit Minister Holds 
Crowds in the Summer 

The problem of a summer audience 
presses hard on most ministers and 
those who succeed in the summer time 
must have originality and initiative. Dr. 
William L. Stidger, pastor of St. Mark’s 
Methodist church of Detroit, has a new 
plan for the Sunday evening service dur- 
ing the summer months. The service 
lasts just one hour. High class nature 
pictures lasting ten minutes are shown; 
the second feature is a travel book dra- 
matic sermon which lasts for five min- 
utes; each night there is a distinctive 
and unusual musical number. The ser- 
mon each evening is called a nature ser- 
mon. With out-door illustrations the 
gospel is brought home to the minds of 
the people. 


University of Chicago 
Preachers 

The University of Chicago has com- 
pleted its list of preachers for the sum- 
and it contains some 
leaders and 
President J 
Theo 
the 
25. 


mer quarter, of 
the most eminent 
thinkers of the country. 
G. K. McClure, McCormick 
logical Seminary, Chicago, was 
first preacher, the date being 
On July 2 Herbert Lockwood 
professor of the old testament 
and literature, University of 
will be the preacher; July 9, 
Witt Burton, head of the department 
new testament literature and inter- 
University of Chicago; July 
Franklin Rall, professor 
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4 It tells how you 
4 may secure an in- 
come that cannot 
shrink; how you 
may execute 
your own will; 
how you may 


create atrust 
fund; how you may give 
generously without hardship. 
It describes the annuity bond, a safe, 
convenient, and productive invest- 
ment which promotes afundamental 
Christian enterprise. Endorsed by 
all denominations. 

Write for Booklet 64 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York 
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CRURCE FURNITURE 


Pews. Puipits, Chairs, Altars, Book Racks, 
Communion Outfits, Deske—-EVERY - 
THING. The finest furniture made. LL, ia 
our factory to your church Catalog free 
DeMOULIN BROS. ACO..Oet 4 GREENVILLE ILL. 
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systematic theology, Garrett Biblical In. 
stitute; July 23, Theodore Gerald 
Soares, head of the department of prac. 
tical theology, University of Chicago, 
and July 30, Allan Hoben, professor oj 
sociology, Carleton College. In August 
the university preachers will be Profes. 
sor Henry Burke Robins, of Rochester 
Theological Seminary; Rev. James Fran- 
cis, of the First Baptist church, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Professor Gerald B, 
Smith, of the University of Chicago Dj. 
vinity school; and Rev, Lathan A. Cran. 
dall, of the Hyde Park Baptist church, 
Chicago, who will be the convocation 
preacher Aug. 27. 
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WHOOPING COUGH 


Relieves promptly and safely the 
Terrorand D’ tress of thesedreaded 
afflictions of Childhood. 

120 years of successful use 

Applied externally only. Wonder- 
fully effective in Bronchitis, Lum- 
bago and Rheumatism. 

All druggists or 


W. EDWARDS & SON 
London, England 
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Preachers and Teachers 
A Labor-Saving Tool 


Automatically 
—Expositor. 


Indexes and Files Almost 
“There is nothing superior to it.” 


‘An invaluable tool."—The Sunday Schoo 
Times, 
“A great help. Simple and speedy.”— Prot 


Amos R. Wells. 


“To be commended without reserve.”—Th 
Continent. 
Send for circulars, or the Index itself on 


approval. 
WILSON INDEX CQO, 
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CHURCH PEWS 


and PULPIT FURNITURE 
GLOBE FURNITURE CO., Ltd. 
19 Park Place, Northville, Mich. 
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5,000 CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS WANTED 
to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and 
handsome velvet Scripture mottoes. Good 
commission. Send for free catalogue and 
price list. 
GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 

Dept. “J,” Monon Building, Chicago, I. 
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Issued by the Divinity Conference of 
The University of Chicago 


Edited by Gerald Birney Smith 





What It Is 


It is a non-sectarian periodical to promote the understanding of re- 
gion in all its vital phases. 


Its contributors are leading thinkers and scholars connected with 
universities, churches, and mission fields in all parts of the world. 


It deals with religion as a vital spiritual reality in history, in soci- 
ety, and in individual experience, rather than with documents or phil- 


osophies. 
The May Issue 


Three aspects of the conflict between theological dogma and scientific method 
were in this number of the jcurnal presented as chapters in the story of the significance 
of the current campaign against the doctrine of evolution. 

The Kentucky Campaign Against the Teaching of Evolution. 
By Atonzo W. Fortune. 
The Constitutional and Legal Status of Religion in Public Education. 
3y CARL ZQLLMAN, 
Can Christianity Welcome Freedom of Teaching? 
3y GERALD BirNEy SMITH. | 


Forthcoming Numbers 


Articles will soon appear on other important religious questions, among which is 
that of the modernist movement in Protestantism. Some of the more important papers 
to be published in the early numbers are: | 

“The Conservative Reaction in China,” by Dx. Paut HutTCHINSON, 

“The Value of the Social Survey for Religion,” by Dr. WortH M. Tippy. 

“The Present Status of the Psychology of Religion,” by Proressor E. L. Scuaus, lof 

Northwestern University. 

“The Modernist Movement in the Church of England,” by Rev. C. W. EmMet, Uni- 

versity College, Oxford, England. 

“The Passing of Paternalism in Foreign Missions,” by Proresson KENNETH SAUNDERS, 

of the Pacific School of Religion. 
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“From Comparative Religion to the History of Religions,’ by Proressor A. Eustaci 
Haypon, of the University of Chicago. 
PUBLISHED BIMONTHLY 
Subscription, $1.50 for six months, $3.00 for one year, $5.00 for two years; single copies, 65 cents. 
Canadian postage, 25 cents; foreign postage, 35 cents. 
Note the special price for a two-year subscription. 
Send your order today to 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5808 Ellis Avenue a ~~ Chicago, Illinois 
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CHALLENGING BOOKS 





Books on the Church 


THE CRISIS OF THE CHURCHES 
By Leighton Parks ($2.50). 
CAN THE CHURCH SURVIVE 
CHANGING ORDER? 
By Albert Parker Fitch $0.80). 
THE BUILDING OF THE CHURCH 
$y Charles E. Jefferson ($1.50). 
THE NEW HORIZON OF STATE AND CHURCH 
By W. H. P. Faunce ($0.80). 
CHRISTIAN UNITY: ITS PRINCIPLES AND 


POSSIBILITIES 
By Wm. Adams Brown and others ($2.50). 
THE HONOR OF THE CHURCH 
By Charles R. Brown ($1.00). 
THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF A CHRISTIAN 
SOCIETY 
By T. R. Glover ($1.00). 
WHAT MUST THE CHURCH DO TO BE SAVED 
By E. F. Tittle ($1.25). 


Books on Religion 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF RELIGION 
By Charles A. Ellwood ($2.25). 
THE FUNDAMENTALS OF CHRISTIANITY 
By Henry C. Vedder ($2.00). 
CREATIVE CHRISTIANITY 
By George Cross ($1.50). 
ENDURING INVESTMENTS 
By Roger Babson ($1.50). 
WHAT AND WHERE IS GOD 
By Richard L. Swain ($1.50). 
A CHRISTIAN’S APPRECIATION OF OTHER 
FAITHS 
By Gilbert Read ($2.50). 
WHAT CHRISTIANITY MEANS TO ME 
sy Lyman Abbott ($1.75). 
AT ONE WITH THE INVISIBLE 
By E. Hershey Sneath and others ($3.00). 


IN THE 


Books on Jesus 
JESUS AND LIFE 
By J. F. McFadyen ($2.00). 
CHRISTIANITY AND CHRIST 
By William Scott Palmer ($2.00). 
THE GUIDANCE OF JESUS FOR TODAY 
By C. J. Cadoux ($2.00). 
JESUS AND PAUL 
3y Benjamin W. Bacon ($2.50). 
TOWARD THE UNDERSTANDING OF JESUS 
By V. G. Simkhovitch ($1.75). 
THE PROPOSAL OF JESUS 
By John A. Hutton ($1.50). 
JESUS IN THE EXPERIENCE OF MEN 
3y T. R. Glover ($1.90). 


Books on the Social Order and 


Economics 

PROPERTY: ITS RIGHTS AND DUTIES 

Bishop Gore and others ($2.00). 
THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER 

Harry F. Ward ($2.00). 
THE IRON MAN AND INDUSTRY 

Arthur Pound ($1.75). 
THE CHURCH AND INDUSTRIAL RECON. 

STRUCTION 

By Wm. Adams Brown and others ($2.00). 
THE COMING OF COAL 

Robert W. Bruere ($1.00). 
INDUSTRY AND HUMAN WELFARE 

William L. Chenery ($1.75). 


CHRISTIANIZING THE SOCIAL ORDER 
Walter Rauschenbusch —_— 

SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF JESUS 
Walter Rauschenbusch ($1.15)). 

CHRISTIANITY AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
Prepared by Federal Council ($0.50). 


THE ee SOCIETY 
. H. Tawney ($1.40). 


Books on the Ministry 


THAT THE MINISTRY BE NOT BLAMED 
3y John A. Hutton ($1.50). 
THE PROPHETIC MINISTRY FOR TODAY 
By Charles D. Williams ($1.50). 
AMBASSADORS OF GOD 
By S. Parkes Cadman ($2.50). 
PREACHING AND PAGANISM 
3y Albert Parker Fitch ($2.00). 
HERALDS OF A PASSION 
By Charles L. Goodell ($1.25). 


Books on Immortality 

THE NEW LIGHT ON IMMORTALITY 
By John H. Randall ($1.75). 

BELIEF IN GOD AND IMMORTALITY 
By James T. Leuba ($2.50). 


Books on Religious Education 
JESUS 7 MASTER TEACHER 
By H. H. Horne ($1.50). 
TRAINING THE DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
By L. A. Weigle ($0.75). 
A est THEORY OF RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
By George A. Coe ($1.75). 
CRAYON AND CHARACTER (Chalk Talks) 
By B V. Griswold ($1.75). 
TALKS TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
By L. A. Weigle ($1.35). 
THE WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOL 
By H. F. Cope ($1.50). 


Purchase Now—Pay a ‘ 
List herewith the books you wish and 


mail to us at once. You will recerve the 
books without delay and may pay for them 
September 1. Address The Christian Cen- 


tury Press, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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A Journal Read by Statesmen 


A special introductory offer of the next 


13 numbers of The 
RELIABLE, authoritative week- 


ly review of important news is 

as essential a part of the work- 
ing equipment of the business execu- 
tive or professional man as his desk, 
telephone, or staff of assistants. 

In order to make it possible for 
business and professional men who 
are occasional readers of The Out- 
look to become better acquainted with 
the character of the journal and to see 
it regularly each week for a trial period 
at but slight expense, we make the 
following special offer: 


We will send The Outlook each 
week for the next three months 
(13 numbers) for the small sum 
of $1 to any one who is not now 
a subscriber. The regular yearly 
subscription price is $5, and this 
effer is made to non-subscribers 
in order to show them what they 
are missing by not having The 
Outlook each week. 


A World-Famous Editorial 
Survey 


First in position and importance in 
each issue of The Outlook is the edi- 
torial survey of the outstanding events 
of that week, discussed without parti- 
sanship or prejudice and with first- 
hand knowledge and conviction. 

This terse weekly editorial summary 
and interpretation of the world's news 
is world-famous. In Japan, for in- 
stance, according to one of the lead- 
ing Japanese publicists, The Outlook 
is the most popular of all American 
periodicals. At home it is the most- 
quoted periodical on the floor of Con- 
gress. 

Each number contains hours of 
reading, all of which is bracing, re- 
freshing, and brain-expanding. 1 
tinguished contributors write for every 
issue. The fascinating running story 














The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 


Outlook for only $1 


of the world’s progress is prepared fer 
you by eminent journalists, statesmen, 
diplomatists, scientists, men of letters, 
artists, educators and business men. 


Why You Will Need 
The Outlook 
During Your Summer Vacationing 


Wherever your summer jaunts may 
take you, The Outlook will reach you 
each week. Due to a remarkably effi- 
cient change-of-address department, 
we can guarantee immediate action on 
all change-of-address orders received 
by us. Other periodicals often require 
from two to six weeks to get action on 
such orders. But no matter how 
often, or how quickly, you change your 
summer whereabouts, The Outlook 
will be there each week to keep you 
clearly, reliably, and authoritatively 
informed as to what is happening in 
the world. Many of our readers will 
get along without newspapers this sum- 
mer—but not without The Outlook. 


“The Most-Quoted Weekly 
Journal in America” 


You have noticed, of course, that 
the leading newspapers of the country 
are almost constantly quoting from 
The Outlook, which is noted for get- 
ting hold of articles of such sharp and 
timely interest and importance that 
their publication is actually a matter of 
news. But why rely upon the frag- 
mentary reports in the newspapers, 
when you can have the entire, un- 
abridged contents of each week's issue 
of The Outlook before you for the 
next 13 weeks for the small sum of 
only $1? 

By starting your trial subscription at 
once, you will be sure te get all the 
distinguished articles that are sched- 
uled for the summer. 


Please enter my subscription for the next 13 numbers of The Outlook. | 


enclose $1. 


Name 





Address 





Regular subscription price $5 per year 
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These Institutions 
Use the Americana 


IN NEW YORK 
American Bank Note Co. 
American International Corp. 
American Tel. and Tel. Co. 
Bankers Trust Co 
Eastman Kodak Co. 

Empire Trust Co. 
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Against Losses Caused by Failure 


to Obtain Accurate Information in 








Advance of Business Commitments? 





The nationally known institutions listed in the column 
at the left have placed the Encyclopedia AMERICANA 


in their working libraries as insurance against misin- 
formation. 


Losses due to errors of judgment can sometimes be ex- 
cused. But losses caused by a failure to ascertain available 
facts are inexcusable. 


Executives of large business institutions are learning that 
an adequately organized /ntelligence Section is as vital to the 
general staff of a business as to that of an army. 


It is a pretty small business these days that doesn’t directly 
or indirectly touch the four quarters of the globe, and busi- 
ness executives find that they must have constantly available 
trustworthy information on a thousand and one subjects. 


An up-to-date (not a ten-year-old, pre-war) authoritative 
reference work of the knowledge of the world is indispens- 
able in modern business. 


There is no substitute for the AMERICANA. That is why 
banks, manufacturing concerns, trading companies and public 
service corporations throughout the country are ordering it 
for their executive offices. 


Its 80,000 articles by more than 2,000 eminent specialists 
cover the knowledge and thought of the world of today— 
not the world of ten years ago, before the Great War revolu- 
tionized thought and progress and made a new map of 
Europe. 


Commerce, industry and finance—from the American 
point of view—are thoroughly and accurately covered. 
The AMERICANA is new on every page of its thirty well- 


printed volumes. 


THE AMERICANA is as useful in the home 
as in the office. It is an ideal gift 
from one member of the family to another. 


The Encyclopedia 


AMERICANA 


Descriptive literature of the Encyclopedia Americana riay be 
obtained by addressing the Encyclopedia Americana Corporation, at 
27 William St., New York, or Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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